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BREEDING  OP  THE  FISH  CROW  IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 
By  Frank  L.  Burns,  Berwyn,  Pa. 


Corvus  Oissifragus,  belonging  essentially  to  the 
maritime  fauna,  is  hardly  accredited  as  anything- 
more  than  a  rare  migrant  or  winter  visitant  to 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  scarcely 
north  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  to  the  Delaware 
river  as  far  as  Homesburg,  in  so  inland  a  state 
as  Pennsylvania.  While  it  may  breed  sparingly, 
and  of  course  locally,  in  the  river — bordering 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Delaware,  the  only 
instance  at  all  specific  is  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Warren  in  Birds  of  Pennsylvania,,  1890,  "that  "J. 
Hoopes  Matlack  informed  me  that  some  years 
ago  he  found  the  nest  and  eggs  along-  the 
Brandywine  creek,  Chester  county". 

Therefore  it  was  with  much  pleasure  not  un- 
mixed with  surprise  that  I  found  the  Fish  Crow 
to  be  a  resident  and  breeder  during  the  past  year, 
1898,  on  the  slaty  ridge  known  as  the  North 
Chester  Valley  Hills,  so  far  from  any  consid- 
erable body  of  water.  I  first  heard  its  hoarse 
notes  on  the  13th  and  again  on  the  18th  of  April, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  May  that  I  fully 
established  its  identity,  and  located  the  nest  of 
a  pair  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Berwyn.  The 
bird  always  appears  to  be  making  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  free  its  throat  of  some  obstruction 
when  uttering  its  notes,  and  for  a  time  one  is 
constantly  expecting  to  hear  the  comparatively 
clear  and  high  "caw"  of  C.  americanus  break 
out.  Its  notes  are  coarse  and  nasal,  as  well  as 
somewhat  Mat,  when  compared  to  those  of  the 
commoner  species.  Sometimes  ear,  more  fre- 
quently cuh,  with  now  and  then  a  CQh-ah,  and 
again  a  koak  or  koak-ah. 

The  female  Hushed  from  her  nest  and  two 
eggs,  32  feet  up  in  a  red  cedar,  close  to  a  wheat 
field,  while  I  was  yet  25  yards  distant  in  the 
thick  wood;  and  being-  joined  by  herniate  their 
croaks  issued  from  the  timber  beyond.  On  re- 
turning to  collect  the  set  on  the  18th,  I  was  dis- 
covered while  yet  some  distance  from  the  grove 
by  several  of  the  commoner  species  with  young 
in  the  vicinity.  They  flew  overhead  uttering 
loud  protests,  and  were  almost  immediately 
joined  by  as  many  as  six  Fish  Crows,  easily 
identified  by  their  smaller  size,  hoarse  notes, 
and  manner  of  soaring  about.  I  had  stirred  up 
a  perfect  mob,  but  they  kept  a  good  distance 
above   me,  safe  from  the  efforts  of  a  shot-gun, 


had  I  been  disposed  to  use  one.  Apparently 
some  irate  farmer  had  sufficiently  scared  them 
for  their  own  complete  safety,  as  one  of  the 
smaller  species  had  several  secondaries  missing 
from  the  right  wing.  Perhaps  the  additional 
four  were  the  young  of  a  previous  season.  The 
place  is  an  ideal  one  for  the  more  timid  kind,  no 
dwellings  intervening  within  a  range  of  pro- 
bably three  hundred  acres  of  fields  and  timber 
well  watered  by  small  streams. 

The  nest,  which  had  been  vacated  at  the  first 
alarm,  contained  five  eggs  in  which  incubation 
had  commenced,  measuring  1.42x1.09, 1.35x1.08, 
1.41  x  1.06,  1.37  x  1.03,  1.27  x  1.00,  and  are  typical 
in  shape  and  coloration.  Thirty-three  eggs 
taken  at  Avalon  Beach,  N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Lionel 
F.  Bowers  and  the  writer  some  few  years  ago, 
average  1.47  x  1.07  to  the  1.37  x  1.05  of  the  above 
set.  The  nest  rested  on  a  branch  and  the  main 
stem  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  and  outwardly 
differed  but  little  in  measurements  and  construc- 
tion from  that  of  the  American  Crow,  except 
that  a  layer  of  earth  was  absent  and  a  neater 
appearance  was  presented.  It  was  composed  of 
coarse  twigs,  small  sticks,  strips  of  inner  bark 
and  wild  grapevine  bark,  lined  with  fine  inner 
bark  and  wisps  of  black  horse  hairs.  The  inside 
measured  in  depth  3.25.  diameter  5.50,  being  thus 
somewhat  less,  and  the  outside  measurements — 
depth  16.S0,  diameter  17.75 — were  somewhat 
greater  than  the  average  of  seven  New  Jersey 
nests. 

Later  in  the  month,  I  discovered  the  same  or 
another  pair  inhabiting  a  piece  of  timber  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  my  home.  They  were 
always  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  their  larger 
brethren,  and  even  indignantly  protested  against 
the  robbing  of  a  Broad-winged  Hawk.  This 
pair  were  observed  daily,  particularly  early  in 
the  morning,  from  my  home,  until  the  middle  of 
June,  and  a  month  subsequent  when  they  were 
seen  occasionally.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  pair 
appeared  with  three  young  in  tow,  "flying  in 
single  file;  the  old  birds  croaked  to  their  young 
and  received  replies  in  the  yet  imperfect  Voices 
of  their  progeny.  As  this  interesting  family 
had  not  been  molested  they  came  and  went  with 
the  perfect  confidence  their  beneficial  habits 
entitled  them  to  assume,  often  alighting  on  the 
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railroad  track  to  gather  up  the  grain,  or  on 
shade  trees  close  to  houses,  and  once  the  whole 
family  settled  in  our  little  fifteen  foot  Tyson 
pear  tree  within  a  few  yards  of  the  porch,  where 
the  weakling  of  the  young  clamored  with  open 
mouth  for  food.  , 

As  it  is  said  to  winter  south  of  our  state  line.  I 
kept  a  daily  record  of  its  occurence,  expecting  it 
to  disappear  at  any  time  in  the  fall.  The  young 
were  not  seen  after  December  13th.  but  the  old 
birds  have  not  deserted  their  haunts,  not  join- 
ing the  great  flocks  and  roosts  of  C.  americanus 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  apparently  roosting 
in  a  nearby  small  cedar  grove.  During  the 
month  of  March,  they  have  appeared  at  their 
feeding  ground  about  the  railroad  by  5. 45 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  feel  positive  that  they 
are  of  recent  and  local  introduction.  Perhaps 
the  locality  will  prove  congenial,  and  their 
permanency  be  assured. 

This  bird"  is  a  great  favorite  of  the  farmer,  as 


it  diligently  helps  to  rid  the  fruit-trees  and  berry 
bushes  of  their  insect  enemies,  but  never  insists 
on  appropriating  the  choicest  and  best  priced 
of  their  fruits  to  its  own  use,  as  a  reward  for  its 
industry.  Indeed  so  highly  is  it  esteemed,  that 
I  confess  to  a  few  twinges  of  conscience,  this 
morning,  when  I  abstracted  a  couple  of  eggs 
from  the  nest  of  a  happy  pair  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  future  collection;  but,  as  three  eggs  were  yet 
left  in  the  nest,  I  consoled  myself  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  I  could  have  taken  as  many  more 
without  causing  the  parents  distress,  as  I  have 
often  heard  it  said,  that  none  of  the  feathered 
kingdom  are  capable  of  counting  beyone  one; 
the  truth  of  this  statement  we  see  exemplified  in 
the  domestic  hen,  who  seldom  abandons  her  nest 
as  long  as  it  contains  the  customary  nest  egg. 
I  might  mention  many  other  pleasing  incidents, 
relating  to  this  bird,  but  they  would,  probably, 
prove  less  interesting  to  others,  than  to  us,  under 
whose  observation  it  daily  comes. 


DUSKY,  OR  SOME  TRAITS  OF  A  CANARY  BIRD. 
By  Miriam  ZiEBER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  couple  of  years  ago  when  Marks  Brothers', 
large  department  store  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
selling  canary  birds,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  mine 
decided  upon  buying  a  rather  scrubby  looking 
bird  with  dark  plumage. 

"Oh,  don't  take  that  one!"  said  his  mother, 
but  Harrv  wanted  no  other. 

"The  man  says  it  was  born  in  Germany, 
mamma". 

"I  guess  so",  laughed  his  mother. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  Dusky,  as  he  was 
afterwards  named,  began  at  once  to  distinguish 
himself.  He  no  sooner  was  purchased  than  in 
some  manner  he  got  out  of  his  cage  (probably 
the  door  of  it  became  ajar)  and  flew  to  another 
part  of  the  store.  Harry,  much  concerned,  beg- 
ged the  salesman  not  to  let  his  treasure  get  away. 
With  very  little  trouble  the  fly-away  was  caught, 
promptly  returned  to  its  cage,  and  carried  to 
what  was  hereafter  to  be  its  home. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  Harry  did  was  to 
provide  it  most  abundantly  with  food  and  drink. 
at  the  same  time  remarking  on  its  fearlessness: 
there  was  no  fluttering  whatever— only  a  keen 
interest  in  what  was  taking  place;  the  cup 
of  water  was  no  sooner  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
cage  than  this  remarkable  bird  made  an  effort 
to  get  into  it.  ducking  its  head  repeatedly. 

•It  wants  a  bath"',  cried  the  family,  who  had 
gathered  around  the  barred  home  of  the  new 
arrival. 

So  the  bird's  bath  tub  was  tilled  with  water, 
and  put  into  the  cage. 

Then  the  fun  began.  Such  splashing!  It 
seemed  as  if  that  bird  was  determined  to  take  a 
year's  washing  in  advance  in  case  he  should  not 
have  the  chance  of  another  bath.  After  it  was 
over  it  took  him  an  hour  to  plume  himself  to  his 
sal  Lsf  action. 

He  is  the  cleanest  of  his  kind,  wanting  his 
bath  every  day. 

But  his  intelligence  shows  to  the  best  advant- 
age when  he  is  let  out  of  hi-  cage.  He  appears 
to  be   delighted  with    the    liberty  allowed    him; 


everything  and  everybody  is  used  for  a  perch. 
All  any  member  of  the  family  has  to  do  in  order 
to  become  a  resting  place  for  the  dear  little 
winged  creature  is  to  say — 

••Tweet,  tweet;  Dusky,  come  to  me". 
Down  comes  the  tiny  fellow  from  mirror, 
mantle  piece,  back  of  chair  or  whatever  he  hap- 
pens to  be  on,  and  makes  straight  for  the  top  of 
the  head  of  the  person  who  called  him.  If  the 
head  moves  too  much,  its;  feathery  occupant 
hops  to  the  shoulders. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  watch  him  as  he  inqui- 
sitively peers  up  into  the  person's  face.  Every 
few  seconds  he  gently  pecks  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  of  any  one  on  whose  shoulder  he  has 
alighted. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  is,  that 
if  he  is  told  to  sing  he  will  at  once  start  to  do  so. 
The  request  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sound 
resembling  the  word  rush  or  swish  or  anything 
with  sh  in  it.  Dusky  at  once  ceases  his  explo- 
rations around  the  room,  settles  himself  to  his 
music,  and  sends  forth  the  most  beautiful  song, 
seemingh*  in  a  perfect  rapture. 

When  anyone  is  sewing,  as  she  draws  the 
thread  out  of  the  goods,  Dusky  flies  on  the 
hand  of  the  sewer,  and  unless  put  oft",  remains 
there  some  minutes,  going  up  and  down  with 
the  hand. 

He  gathers  all  the  threads  and  shreds  of 
things  he  can  find  and  carrier  them  to  the  tops 
of  the  places  he  uses  to  perch  upon. 

All  this  is  so  delightful  that  one  feels  inclined 
to  give  that  bird  "a  good  squeeze",  the  fear  of 
crushing  it  alone  helping  one  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation. 

Indeed  one  might  receive  a  good  pecking.  a> 
this  accomplished  creature. does  not  at  all  relish 
being  handled.  It  prefers  literally  to  keep 
human  beings  under  its  feet,  not  having  the 
lea>t  desire  to  feel  even  the  fingers  of  one  of 
them  on  its  head  or  its  back. 

When  it  is  required  to  enter  its  cage  again  one 
has  but   to   hold  out  one's  finger,  upon  which  it 
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will  readily  hop,  and  present  the  open  door  of 
the  cage  for  its  consideration;  it  will  at  once 
enter  and  sing  as  if  glad  to  get  back. 

It  is  so  very  glad  to  be  alive,  so  joyous. 

Last  summer  it  was  taken  to  the  country. 
Two  large  cats  were  residents  of  the  farmhouse. 
(  hie  day,  when  nobody  was  watching,  these  cats, 
in  trying  to  get  at  the  bird,  with  a  great  clatter 
upset  its  home.  Never  a  note  uttered  Dusky 
until  the  cage  was  set  upright  again  when  he 
commenced  to  sing  with  all  his  might,  whether 
in  defiance  to  the  cats  or  in  thanks  to  those  who 
rescued  him.  I,  of  course,  cannot  say. 

These   statements   may  appear  almost  incred- 


ible when  made  about  a  very  common  looking 
canary  bird,  but  every  one  of  them  is  quite  true. 
It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  "looks  are  nothing,  it's 
all  in  the  behavior". 

He  is  perfectly  fearless:  no  swishing  of  clothes 
nor  sudden  movements  have  the  least  power  to 
disturb  his  serene  birdship. 

He  was  very  young  when  purchased,  yet  began 
to  act  as  described  from  the  very  first  day. 

Can  it  be  that  back  of  him  is  a  long  line  of 
ancestry  which  have  been  tamed  and  well 
trained? 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  explanation  for  his 
marvelous  conduct. 


THE  SHEARWATERS  AND  FULMAR  AS  BIRDS  AND  BAIT. 
By  Capt.  J.  W.  Coi.i.ins. 


KDITOKIAI,   INTRODUCTION. 

Many  who  have  taken  the  trip  northward  to 
Europe  must  have  watched  with  interest  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  travel- 
ling, while  crossing  or  near  the  Grand  Bank  of 
Newfoundland,  the  numerous  birds  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  that  region  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. These  winged  wanderers  serve  not  a 
little  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  sea  voyage.  <  >f 
the  many  records  of  such  birds,  Capt.  J.  W. 
Collins  has  given  in  some  respects  the  fullest. 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  last  number  of  the  Ospkey  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion, we  reproduce  herewith  a  portion  of  Capt. 
Collins' article  called  for  therein.  Capt.  Collins' 
article  was  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Habits  and 
Methods  of  Capture  of  various  species  of  Sea 
Birds  that  occur  on  the  Fishing  Banks  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  which  are 
used  as  bait  for  catching  Codfish  by  New  Eng- 
land  Fisherman".  This  is  contained  in  the 
tenth  annual  report  (Part  X)  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, being  that  for  the  year  1882  and  published 
in  1884,  and  extends  from  page  311  to  338.  The 
entire  article  is  valuable  and  contains  much 
information  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
But  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  Shear- 
waters and  Fulmar  is  the  most  complete,  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  pertinent  to  the 
title,  inasmuch  as  species  of  that  g^enus  [Puffinus) 
afford — or  did  afford — most  of  the  bait.  We 
have,  therefore,  reprinted  only  Capt.  Collins* 
notes  on  the  Shearwaters  and  the  allied  Fulmar. 
Our  limited  space  forbids  giving  more — at  least 
for  the  present. 

It  should  be  remarked  also  that  systematic 
angling  for  birds  to  be  used  as  bait  is  a  feature 
of  the  past,  as  it  has  been  practically  abandoned 
now.  Nevertheless  its  history  is  of  interest  and 
the  observations  recorded  may  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  shall  cross  the  ocean  on  the  way 
to  Europe  or  cruise  on  the  Grand  Bank. 

INTKODUCTOKY    NOTE. 

For  many  years  after  the  introduction  <>t 
trawl-line  fishing  in  New  England  birds  were 
extensively  used  for  bait  to  eke  out  the  supply 
obtained  from  other  sources,  and  even  prior  to 
the  time  when  trawls  came  into  use  old  fisher- 
men say  that  they  caught  birds  on   the  banks 


with  which  they  baited  their  hand  lines.  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  birds  were  obtained  for  bait, 
principal  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
hagdons  [PaffinuS  major  and  P.  fuliginosus);  the 
jaegers,  of  several  species;  fulmars,  gulls,  and 
petrels  or  Mother  Carey  chickens. 

Birds  were  used  much  more  extensively  before 
1875  than  they  have  been  since,  as  of  late  years 
it  has  generally  been  found  more  profitable  to 
depend  on  other  sources  for  a  bait  supply. 
They  have  never  been  used  for  bait  in  any  great 
numbers,  except  by  trawling  schooners  on  the 
Grand  Bank,  and  these  vessels  were  said  to  be 
engaged  in  "shack-fishing". 

The  term  "shack-fishing",  it  may  be  explained, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  kind  of  material  used  as 
bait,  the  word  "shack"  being  applied  to  refuse 
or  offal.  The  vessels  procuring  fares  in  this 
manner  were  called  "shack-fishermen."  They 
usually  resorted  to  the  Banks  in  early  spring, 
carrying  a  limited  amount  of  salt  clams,  salt 
squid,  or  menhaden  slivers,  which  were  intended 
to  be  used  in  commencing  the  fishing  season, 
and  to  eke  out  any  deficiency  which  might  oc- 
cur in  the  bait  supply.  The  fishing  being  well 
under  way,  the  crews  depended  upon  such  bait 
as  they  could  procure  on  the  Banks,  such  as 
birds,  small  halibut,  porpoises,  and  sometimes 
codfish;  all  of  which,  together  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomachs  of  the  cod,  which  often 
consisted  largely  of  bank  clams  and  occasionally 
young-  squid  and  capelin,  were  called  "shack", 
or  "shack  bait". 

A  fisherman  preparing  a  bird  for  shack-bait 
cuts  off  the  feet,  tail,  and  neck;  then,  making  a 
cut  across  the  breast,  he  strips  off  the  skin  and 
throw.-  it  overboard.  Having  removed  the  skins 
and  viscera  (the  latter  makes  an  excellent  bait) 
from  as  many  bird-  as  he  has  at  hand,  he  pounds 
the  bodies  with  the  back  of  a  heavy  knife  or 
stick,  breaking  the  bones,  or,  as  he  would  term 
it.  •■mummies  them  up".  This  beaten  and 
bruised  mass  of  flesh  and  bones  is  then  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  of  suitable  sizes  to  be  used  as 
bait.  At  this  point  the  fisherman  is  influenced 
by  the  number  of  birds  he  has  on  hand.  Should 
the  supply  be  bountiful,  he  divides  the  bodies 
into  comparatively  large  sections,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  birds  are  scarce,  he  must  ex- 
ercise the  strictest  economy,  and  subdivides  the 
material  into  correspondingly  small  pieces,  large 
enough  only  to  "point  the  hook",  while  an  infer- 
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ior  and  less  desirable  bait  may  be  used  on  the 
shanks. 

On  some  parts  of  the  Grand  Bank  cod  are 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  clams  taken 
from  the  "pokes"  (stomachs)  often  furnish  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  requisite  amount  of 
bait  for  the  trip.  The  roes  of  the  cod,  when 
partially-  developed,  are  also  used  as  bait,  since 
they  make  a  fairly  attractive  lure,  and  if  proper- 
ly attached  to  the  hooks  cannot  be  easily  pulled 
off  by  the  fish.  When  this  bait  is  used  the  "pea" 
is  cut  into  strips  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
be  turned  inside  out;  the  hook  is  then  passed 
through  and  through  the  membraneous  covering 
in  several  places,  a  turn  being  made  around  the 
shank  each  time. 

Shack-fishing  differs  from  other  styles  of 
Bank  fishing  only  in  the  method  of  obtaining 
bait  supplies.  A  vessel  engaged  in  shack-fish- 
ing remains  on  the  Bank  until  she  has  secured 
her  fare,  and,  as  before  stated,  depends  solely 
upon  getting  her  bait  on  the  ground  instead  of 
— as  is  the  custom  of  other  vessels — leaving  the 
Bank  and  running  into  the  harbors  of  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia  to  obtain  a  "baiting" 
of  herring,  capelin,  or  squid. 

The  method  of  shack-fishing  has  its  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages.  One  of  the  advantages, 
and  a  very  important  one,  is  that  no  time  is  lost 
in  seeking  bait,  and  the  vessel  is  enabled  to 
prosecute  her  fishing  on  the  bank  whenever 
favorable  days  occur.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  kind  of  bait  em- 
ployed by  the  shack-fishermen  is  comparatively 
unattractive  to  the  fish,  and  the  supply  some- 
times has  of  late  years  been  inadequate;  con- 
sequently, it  has  generally  been  found  more 
profitable  for  our  bankers  to  obtain  supplies  of 
fresh  bait  in  the  provincial  ports.  At  the  pres- 
ent shack-fishing  is  rarely  undertaken.  It  may 
may  be  worth}'  of  mention,  however,  to  state 
that  fine  fares  of  cod  have  been  obtained  by  this 
method  as  late  as  1874-75,  and,  indeed,  this 
mode  of  capture  has,  since  then,  sometimes  been 
preferred  by  the  most  experienced  fishermen, 
especially  when  cod  have  been  extremely  abund- 
ant on  the  Banks;  for  when  a  large  school  of 
fish  is  around  a  vessel  a  fisherman  is  very  re- 
luctant to  heave  in  cable  and  fill  away,  even  for 
"fresh  baiting". 

As  birds  were  considered  as-  good  or  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  shack  bait,  and  as  they 
could  often  be  taken  in  large  numbers,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  their  presence  on  the  fish- 
ing banks  often  was  of  material  aid  to  the  fish- 
ermen in  securing  their  fares  of  cod. 

In  these  notes  the  writer  expects  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  give,  in  an  off-hand,  and,  perhaps, 
rather  disconnected  manner,  the  resull  of  his 
study  of  the  habits  and  methods  of  capture  of 
these  sea  birds,  which  for  many  years  were  his 
almost  daily  companions;  the  chief  object  being, 
of  course,  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  several  Bpeciee  as  a  source  of  bait  supply  to 
our  fishermen. 


THE  great  shearwater  (Puffinus  major)* 

This  species,  the  "hagdon",  or  "hag",  of  the 
fishermen  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing which  is  to  be  found  on  the  outer  fishing 
grounds;  it  is  used  for  bait  more  than  any  other 
bird,  and  has  many  peculiarities  essentially  its 
own.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  western 
Atlantic,  and  I  have  myself  observed  it  all  the 
way  from  latitude  39o50'"N.,  longitude  71°  25' W., 
to  north  of  the  Grand  Bank  in  latitude  47°,  long- 
itude 50°. f  The  place  of  its  greatest  abundance, 
however,  is  probably  from  near  L,e  Have  Bank 
to,  and  including,  the  Grand  Bank,  the  latter 
locality  seemingly  being  its  favorite  resort  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  There  it  occurs  in  re- 
markable numbers  for  several  months  of  the 
year;  indeed,  so  abundant  is  the  species  that,  in 
many  cases,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  it  has 
become  of  considerable  importance  as  a  source 
of  bait  supply  for  the  cod  fishermen  on  that 
bank.  It  appears  on  the  fishing  ground  usually 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  about  the  1st  of  June. 
In  a  daily  journal  kept  by  myself  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing note,  under  date  of  May  26,  1879:  "I  saw 
a  hag  this  morning,  the  first  I  have  seen  this 
spring".:}:  This  bird  was  probably  a  straggler 
from  the  large  flocks,  and  very  likely  it  reached 
the  fishing  ground  sooner  than  its  companions. 
Three  days  later,  however,  on  May  29,  when  in 
latitude.  43°  35'  N.,  and  longitude  59°  47'  W.,  I 
saw  several  large  flocks  of  these  birds,  and  shot 
one  individual.  The  birds  were  at  that  time  sit- 
ting on  the  water,  and  had  apparently  just 
reached  the  locality.  Their  stay  on  the  Banks 
continues  until  about  the  middle  or  last  of  Octo- 
ber (occasionally  later),  when  they  gather  in 
flocks,  sitting  around  on  the  water  for  a  few 
days  before  taking  their  departure. 

Occasionally,  in  midsummer,  they  seem  to  be 
scarce,  but  what  the  cause  of  this  scarcity  is  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Under  date  of  August  1,  1879, 
I  find  the  following  note:  "Shot  three  hags,  but 
they  are  very  scarce".  I  am  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  they  find  abundance  of  squid 
at  that  season,  and  therefore  do  not  come  about 
the  vessels  so  much  as  when  hungry.  When  or 
where  the  hagdon  breeds  is  unknown  to  me. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  breeds  in  winter.  I  have 
opened  many  hundreds  of  these  birds,  but  have 
never  found  their  sexual  organs  in  a  condition 
that  would  indicate  they  were  incubating. 

It  may  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to  allude  to 
the  social  habits  of  the  hagdon  as  they  have 
come  under  my  observation.  When  the  birds 
reach  their  destination  in  the  spring,  for  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival,  they  do  not  seem  to 
make  any  special  effort  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing food,  but  pass  most  of  their  time  sitting  in 
large  numbers  on  the  water,  and  at  this  period 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  catch  them  on  hook 
and  line.  Occasionally  a  Mock  will  make  a 
short  (light  and  again  settle  down,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strong  inclination,  at  that  time,  to 
huddle  together  and   keep  up  the  organization 


*It  is  altogether  possible,  perhaps  probable  thai  there  may  be  other  species  of  /'<ijrhins  which  frequent  the  fishing 
oanKs.  Desiaes  the  two  I  have  named  In  these  notes.  I  >n  several  occasions  I  have  seen  birds  of  this  genus  which  were 
much  smaller  than  p.major,  and  whi.i,  i  then  though!   were  the  young  of  thai  species,  hut  l  now  believe  they  were  a 

+m!!  vufie  y'    My  object,  however ,  Is  not  to  define  the  species,  but  simply  to  give  some  idea  of  the  ha 

*£L  ,\«  *\Viy   V Vr  ",";.lu;u  '  ■  "!">'■"'  '«  f"1"-"'  as  rar  south  as  Cape  Horn  or  vicinity, 

jOax  position  at  that  time  was  latitude  18°  10';  Longitude  63°  28'. 
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which  has  probably  existed  during-  their  migra- 
tion from  distant  regions.  The  same  thing  in 
regard  to  going  in  flocks  is  noticeable  in  the 
fall  when  they  collect  for  their  autumnal  migra- 
tion from  the  fishing-banks.  At  such  times  they 
show  the  same  disinclination  to  bite  at  hook  and 
line  that  they  exhibit  when  first  arriving-  on  the 
fishing-grounds.  This  apparent  indifference  to 
food  at  such  times  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
since  only  a  few  days  elapse  after  the  flocks 
have  reached  the  fishing-grounds  in  the  spring- 
before  they  break  up;  and  in  a  little  while  after 
the  arrival  of  the  hagdon  it  may  be  seen  skim- 
ming- the  surface  of  the  water  on  a  tireless  wing, 
totally  unmindful  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
its  companions,  unless,  indeed,  their  appearance 
may  indicate  where  food  is  abundant;  in  such 
cases  it  loses  no  time,  but  rapidly  wings  its  way 
to  join  them  in  the  feast.  Nor  does  it  do  this 
from  any  feeling  of  sociability,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  actions,  but  simply  to  gratify  its  enor- 
mous appetite.  In  doing  this  it  fights  and 
struggles  with  all  other  birds,  whether  of  its 
own  kind  or  of  other  species,  to  gain  possession 
of  the  finest  morsels,  uttering,  meanwhile,  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  discordant  notes.  When 
feeding  it  displays  a  dash  and  pugnacity  that  is 
perfectly'  astonishing-.  The  audacious  boldness 
with  which  it  will  attack  superior  strength  in 
the  struggle  for  food,  and  the  ferocity  and  reck- 
less bravery  it  exhibits  on  such  occasions  can- 
not fail  to  command  the  attention  of  all  who 
witness  the  performance.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  activity  of  the  hag  or  its  intrepid  reckless- 
ness, if  I  may  so  term  it,  when  in  pursuit  of 
food,  and,  when  very  hungry,  it  seems  to  pay 
almost  as  little  regard  to  the  presence  of  man  as 
to  the  proximity  of  other  birds. 

The  tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  Puffinus  is 
certainly  surprising-.  It  often  happens  that 
after  its  skull  has  been  crushed  between  the 
teeth  of  its  captors,  a  hagdon  may  lie  seemingly 
dead  for  several  minutes  and  then  recover  suf- 
ficiently to  make  desperate  efforts  to  escape.  In 
several  instances  which  I  can  recall,  hags  that 
were  thought  to  be  dead  have  escaped  by  "flop- 
ping" out  over  the  slanting  stern  of  the  dory, 
unnoticed  by  the  fishermen  until  it  was  too  late 
to  recover  the  wounded  birds. 

The  tenacity  of  life  and  the  remarkable  pug- 
nacity of  these  birds  have,  upon  many  occasions, 
provoked  the  fishermen  to  the  cruel  sport  of  tor- 
menting them  and  prolonging  their  sufferings. 
Perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  hags  may  he  caught, 
and  having  been  put  in  a  hogshead-tub,  or  in  a 
"gurry-pen",  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  the  fish- 
ermen bring  about  an  internecine  war  by  stir- 
ring them  up  with  a  stick.  At  such  times  the 
birds  evidently  imagine  that  their  companions 
are  avowed  enemies,  and,  pitching  into  their 
nearest  neighbors,  a  general  fight  and  terrible 
commotion  ensue,  while  the  feathers  fly  in  all 
directions,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  men. 
In  a  short  time  the  birds  which  were  taken  from 
the  water  sleek  and  strong,  are  utterly  worn  out. 
in  their  struggles  with  one  another,  and  present 
a  bedraggled,  forsaken,  and  disreputable  appear- 


ance. The  fishermen  also  sometimes  tie  two  hags 
by  the  legs,  using  a  string  about  one  foot  in 
length,  which  enables  the  birds  to  swim,  but 
keeps  them  in  unpleasant  contact,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  they  fight  until  one  or  both 
succumb. 

The  hagdon  is  remarkably  strong  and  swift  in 
its  flight.  Often  it  may  be  seen  skimming  over 
the  waves,  passing  from  the  top  of  one  sea  to 
another,  scarcely  moving  a  muscle;  but  by  trim- 
ming its  wings,  if  such  an  expression  is  allow- 
able, first  poised  on  one  wing  and  then  on  the 
other,  it  is  apparently  propelled  without  an  ef- 
fort on  its  part,  but  simply  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  beneath.  This  method  of  flight,  however, 
is  frequently  varied,  for  when  necessary  the 
hagdon  can  and  does  move  its  wings  with  great 
power  and  considerable  rapidity.  When  in  pur- 
suit of  food  it  plunges  suddenly  down  into  the 
water,  striking  on  its  breast  with  great  violence, 
and  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  in 
which  gulls  alight.  Its  methods  of  diving  is  also 
different  from  that  of  many  other  species.  It 
never  plunges  head  first  into  the  water  as  do  the 
gannet,  kingfisher,  and  many  other  piscivorous 
birds;  but  it  first  alights  upon  the  surface,  as 
just  noted,  disappearing  almost  instantly.  It  is 
an  active  swimmer  under  water,  and  when  in 
pursuit  of  food  passes  rapidly  from  one  object  to 
another,  provided  it  cannot  eat  the  first  thing 
which  attracts  its  attention.  When  the  hagdon 
finds  food  agreeable  to  its  taste,  it  immediately 
rises  to  the  surface  and  hastily  swallows  the 
morsel,  if  it  is  not  too  large.  This  manner  of 
eating  is  necessary  as  a  matter  of  self -protection, 
for  if  the  bird  delays  swallowing  its  food,  it  will 
soon  have  to  dispute  its  right  of  possession  with 
its  companions. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  number  of 
these  birds  to  chase  a  boat  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  at  a  time,  diving  like  a  flash,  every  few 
minutes,  after  the  bubbles  made  by  the  oars, 
which  these  winged  rangers  seem  to  imagine 
some  kind  of  food  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Nor  will  repeated  failures  discourage 
them  in  making  these  attempts.  They  will  also 
persistently  follow  a  dory  from  which  a  trawl  is 
being  set,  and  diving  in  the  wake  of  the  boat, 
after  the  sinking  gear,  make  desperate  endeavors 
to  tear  the  bait  from  the  hooks.  In  these  at- 
tempts they  are  often  successful,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  fishermen  whose  chances  for 
catching  fish  are  thus  materially  diminished  by 
these  daring  robbers.* 

The  voracity  and  fearlessness  which  are  thus 
so  strikingly  displayed  by  the  hagdon  offers  the 
fishermen  an  opportunity  to  administer  what 
they  consider  retributive  justice,  since  the  cap- 
ture of  these  birds  is  thus  made  a  comparatively 
easy  task.  Formerly,  as  has  been  stated,  when 
shack-fishing  was  extensively  carried  on  by  the 
Grand  Hank  codfishermen,  great  numbers  of 
Puffinus  were  caught  for  bait  with  hook  and  line. 
Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  methods  of 
capture  I  shall  refer  to  the  food  of  these  birds. 
EVom  my  observations  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the     hag     subsists    chiefly    on    squid,    which    of 


*My  brother.  Capt.  D.  E.  Collins,  tells  me  that  on  several  occasions  tie  distinctly  recollects  that  batons  were 
caught  on  trawl-lines  belonging  to  his  vessel,  the  hooks  having  fastened  In  the  beak  or  throat  of  the  greedy  birds, 
which  had  swallowed  the  bait  before  they  had  torn  it  from  the  sinking  gear, 
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course,  it  catches  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  I  have  opened  many  hundreds  of  them, 
and  have  never,  to  my  recollection,  failed  to  find 
in  their  stomachs  either  portions  of  the  squid,  or, 
at  least,  squid's  bills.  It  may  be  interesting 
also  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  of  1875, 
when  the  giant  Cephalopods,  or  "big-  squid", 
were  found  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Grand 
Bank  between  the  parallels  44°  and  45°  north 
latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  49°  30'  and  50°  30' 
west  longitude,  flocks  of  hagdons  were  invari- 
ably found  feeding  on  the  dead  "devil-fish" 
which  were  floating  on  the  water.  In  nearly  all 
cases  these  "big  squid"  were  found  in  a  mutil- 
ated condition,  usually  with  their  tentacles  eaten 
off  almost  to  their  heads,  and  the  fishermen  soon 
learned  to  detect  their  presence  by  the  large 
flocks  of  birds  collected  about  them.  The  small 
.  species  of  fish  which  frequent  the  waters  of  the 
eastern  fishing-banks,  such  as  the  laut,  capelin, 
etc.,  also  furnish  Puffintts  with  a  portion  of  its 
food.  But  birds  of  this  species,  as  well  as  most 
all  others  found  at  sea,  are  excessively  fond  of 
oily  food,  and  especially  the  livers  of  the  Gad\dcc, 
cod,  hake,  etc.,  and  this  extreme  fondness  for 
codfish  livers,  which  they  swallow  with  great 
avidity,  renders  their  capture  possible  by'  the 
fishermen  with  hook  and  line.  "Hag-fishing", 
as  it  is  called,  can  be  carried  on  either  from  the 
side  of  a  schooner  or  from  dories,  though  usually 
better  results  are  obtained  by  the  men  going  out 
in  the  latter  at  some  distance  from  the  vessel. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  these  birds  for 
bait  the  morning  is  usually  selected  to  effect 
their  capture,  since  at  that  time  they  are  generally 
more  eager  for  food  than  later  in  the  day,  when 
they  are  frequently  gorged  with  the  offal  thrown 
from  the  fishing  vessels,  or  with  food  obtained 
from  other  sources.  It  is  generally  the  case, 
therefore,  that  two  men  engaged  in  hauling  a 
trawl  in  a  dory,  after  having  obtained  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cod  to  supply  them  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  livers,  stop  hauling  their 
gear  and  proceed  to  "toll"  up  the  birds.  In 
order  to  do  this  pieces  of  liver  are  thrown  out, 
which  immediately  entice  the  ever-present  pet- 
rels or  Mother  Carey  chickens  that  gather  in 
flocks  around  the  floating  morsels  and  dancing 
up  and  down  upon  the  water,  tear  the  swimming 
particles  into  pieces  small  enough  for  them  to 
swallow.  If  the  weather  is  clear  the  keen  eye 
of  the  nearest  hagdon  quickly  detects  this 
grathering  of  small  birds  near  the  boat,  and 
thither  he  wends  his  way  to  scatter  the  little 
Mother  Carey  chickens  right  and  left  by  his 
audacious  aggression,  while  he  swallows,  with 
indescribable  eagerness,  the  pieces  of  floating 
liver,  uttering,  meanwhile,  his  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable note.  Not  many  minutes  elapse  be- 
fore other  birds-  hag-dons,  jaegers,  and  other 
species,  perhaps — may  be  seen  coming-  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  and  in  a  short  time  a  large 
flock  collect  about  the  boat.  If  the  weather  is 
thick  the  programme  is  slightly  varied.  The 
birds  are  then  attracted  by  the  fishermen  imitat- 
ing their  cries,  and  also,  perhaps  by  their  scent- 
ing the  oily  liver  floating  on  the  waves.  I  am 
assured  by  an  excellent  authority  Dr.  Elliott 
Cones — that  all  the  birds  of  this  family  are  pro- 
vided with  imperfect  organs  of  smell:  but,  never- 
theless,  both   the   hag   and   the  Mother  Carey 


chicken  exhibits  some  peculiarities  which  so 
strongly  resemble  those  of  a  dog  working  up  a 
scent  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  subject  here.  On  many  occasions, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  fog,  when  not  a  bird 
of  any  kind  had  been  seen  for  hours,  I  have 
thrown  out,  as  an  experiment,  pieces  of  liver  to 
ascertain  if  any  birds  could  be  attracted  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  As  the  particles  of  liver 
floated  away,  going  slowly  astern  of  the 
schooner,  only  a  short  time  would  pass  before 
either  a  Mother  Carey'  chicken  or  a  hag,  general- 
ly the  former,  could  be  seen  coming  up  from  the 
leeward  out  of  the  fog,  flying  backward  and  for- 
ward across  the  vessel's  wake,  seemingly  working 
up  the  scent  until  the  floating  pieces  of  liver  were 
reached.  If  the  first  bird  to  arrive  should  be  a 
Mother  Carey  chicken,  and  the  liver  too  large  for 
it  to  attack  alone,  which  was  generally  the  case, 
the  petrel  would  at  once  fly  away,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  three  or  four  could  be  seen  returning. 
This  suggests  a  question  as  to  whether  the  pet- 
rel went  to  seek  assistance  or  not  in  order  that 
he  might  share  with  his  coadjutors  the  feast 
which  he  could  not  well  obtain  unassisted;  but 
should  the  first  one  to  appear  be  a  hag  he  does 
not  seek  companionship,  but  with  a  greedy  yell 
he  pounces  upon  the  pieces  of  liver  and  swallows 
them  with  the  voracity  characteristic  of  the 
species,  and  no  sooner  has  he  devoured  one  mor- 
sel than  he  is  off  on  the  wing  seeking  for  more. 
However,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  a  flock  of 
hagdons  soon  gather,  whatever  may  be  the  den- 
sity of  the  fog,  unless  birds  are  very  rare  on  the 
Bank  or,  perhaps,  rendered  indifferent  to  food  by 
a  recent  feast. 

Having  made  this  seemingly  necessary  digres- 
sion to  explain  the  method  of  "tolling  up"  and 
gathering  the  flocks  of  birds  about  the  dory,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  modus  operandi 
of  their  capture. 

The  two  men  in  a  dory,  one  aft  and  the  other 
forward,  are  each  provided  with  a  line  5  or  6 
fathoms  in  length,  and  a  small  hook,  such  as  is 
ordinarily  used  for  catching  mackerel.  The 
bait,  consisting  of  pieces  of  codfish  liver,  is 
larg-e  enough  to  float  the  hook  as  well  as  to 
cover  its  point.  The  hooks  are  baited  and 
thrown  out  as  soon  as  a  flock  of  hagdons  have 
collected  about  the  boat,  and  there  also  may  be, 
and  generally  are,  birds  of  other  species. 
Should  there  be  a  large  number  of  hags,  and 
more  especially  if  tiny  have  been  without  food 
for  a  short  time,  they  display  an  almost  inde- 
scribable veracity.  In  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
tin.'  large  pieces  of  liver,  which  they  swallow  at 
a  gulp,  as  they  fight  among  themselves,  they 
do  not  seem  to  care  whether  a  hook  is  concealed 
within  the  bait  or  not.  At  such  times  the  birds 
may  he  easily  caught,  and  are  rapidly  pulled  in 
by  the  fishermen,  who  usually  derive  much  grati- 
fication from  the  sport,  not  only  from  the  excite- 
iii,  ni  it  affords,  hut  also  on  account  of  the  pro- 
spective profits  which  may  result  in  obtaining  a 
good  supply  of  birds  for  bait.  When  a  victim 
has  been  hooked,  and  is  being  pulled  towards 
the  boat,  it  struggles  most  energetically  to  make 
its  escape  by  vainly  endeavoring  to  rise  in  the 
air,  or  by  spreading  out  its  feet  to  hold  itself 
back  as  much  as  possible  as  it  is  dragged  uncere- 
moniously over  the  water,  while  its  vociferous 
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companions  follow  after  it,  attempting  to  snatch 
away  the  piece  of  liver  with  which  it  has  been 
decoyed.  At  times  a  bird  may  succeed  in  disen- 
gaging the  hook  from  its  beak,  but  usually  the 
barbed  point  is  well  fastened  and  the  hag  is 
landed  in  the  boat.  A  fisherman  then  places  it 
under  his  left  arm  t<>  prevent  its  struggles,  and 
grasping  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  bird  with 
his  right  hand  he  crushes  its  skull  with  his  teeth. 
Or  he  may  try  to  deprive  his  victim  of  life  by 
wringing  its  neck,  striking  it  on  the  head  with  a 
"gob  stick",  etc.  This  may  continue  until  one 
hundred  or  perhaps  two  hundred  birds  are  cap- 
tured, but  usually  not  so  many.  A  comparative- 
ly short  time  passes  before  some  <>f  the  birds  be- 
come gorged  with  the  pieces  of  liver  which  they 
have  obtained,  and  then  they  exhibit  the  great- 
est cunning  in  eluding  capture.  They  seem  to 
be  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
liver  there  is  concealed  something  which,  for 
their  own  good,  they  should  avoid.  "With  a  won- 
derful instinct  that  almost  approaches  reason, 
they  cautiouly  approach  and  take  hold  of  the 
bait  with  the  tips  of  their  bills,  and  by  Mapping 
their  wings,  endeavor  to  tear  it  to  pieces.  In 
this  maneuver  the  birds  are  often  successful, 
and  as  a  reward  for  their  enterprise  they  secure 
a  good  lunch,  which  they  hasten  to  devour,  as 
the  disappointed  and  disgruntled  fisherman  re- 
baits  his  hook  with  the  hope  of  decoying  some 
less  wary  individuals.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  a  skillful  "bait  stealer"  renders 
abortive  all  the  attempts  of  the  fishermen  to 
effect  its  capture,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
fight  desperately  with  its  intruding  companions, 
to  keep  them  away  until  it  has  filled  itself  to  re- 
pletion. Having  satiated  itself  until  scarcely 
able  to  clear  the  water,  it  quietly  drifts  to  lee- 
ward at  a  safe  distance  from  the  boat,  floating 
upon  the  waves  to  await  the  digestion  of  its 
food,  and  apparently'  to  take  in  the  situation. 
So  greedy,  however,  are  many  of  these  birds 
that  oftentimes  the)7  seem  to  leave,  with  great 
reluctance,  the  place  where  food  is  plentiful, 
even  though  they  may  be  gorged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  can  eat  no  more.  I  have  often, 
on  such  occasions,  seen  them  ling-ering  near  the 
boat,  looking  upon  a  tempting  piece  of  liver 
apparently  with  an  expression  indicative  of 
regret  that  they  could  not  find  room  for  it. 
Frequently  these  greedy  and  garrulous  birds 
also  quarrel  with  their  companions  and  attempt 
to  drive  them  away  from  the  food  which  they 
desire,  but  cannot  accommodate.  Of  course 
their  endeavors  are  futile,  for  while  they  are  op- 
posing one,  others  rush  in  and  devour  the  liver. 
When  hags  are  abundant  recruits  are  con- 
stant^' arriving,  and  congregate  in  great,  num- 
bers wherever  food  can  be  obtained.  Eager  to 
secure  a  share  in  the  feast,  the  newcomers  rush 
ravenously  forward  and  swallow  the  pieces  of 
liver,  and  are  quickly  pulled  in  by  the  fishermen, 


who,  after  killing  them  in  the  manner  described' 
detach  them  from  the  hooks,  and  throw  them  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

After  awhile,  however,  the  whole  flock  usually 
evinces  a  shyness  which  renders  the  sport  un- 
profitable, and  the  men  then  emplo)r  themselves 
in  hauling  their  trawls,  or  they  go  aboard  the 
vessel.*  If  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  taken 
to  more  than  supply  the  wants  of  the  day,  the 
birds  are  hung  up  around  the  booms  and  on  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  not 
an  unusual  sight  to  see  from  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  birds,  more  or  less,  of  this  species, 
suspended  from  a  Grand  Banker.  In  this  man- 
ner they  may  be  kept  for  several  days  without 
becoming  worthless  for  baiting  purposes,  and, 
if  eviscerated,  they  will  keep  fresh  a  much 
longer  time.  Indeed,  I  am  told  that  in  the  fall 
it  has  been  a  common  custom  for  the  Marble- 
head  bankers  to  save  quite  a  number  of  these 
birds  and  bring  them  home  in  a  fresh  condition 
from  the  Banks,  the  hagdons  being  simply 
eviscerated  and  hung  up  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel. 

These  birds  are  eaten  to  some  extent  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  present  day.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  and  even  earlier,  this  species  formed 
an  important  item  in  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  Grand 
Bank  codfisherman.  Although  they  have  rather 
a  "fishy"  flavor,  which  is  not  especially  agree- 
able to  a  delicate  palate,  they  are  nevertheless, 
when  properly  cooked,  an  agreeable  change  for 
the  table  of  a  fisherman  who  has  been  absent 
from  home  several  months,  and,  consequently, 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  fresh 
messes  other  than  fish.  At  present,  when  our 
fishermen  are  enabled  to  get  much  better  food 
than  any  other  class  of  sea-faring  men,  hagdon 
"pot-pies"  or  "stews"  are  not  so  tempting  to 
them  as  they  were  to  the  codfishermen  of  an 
earlier  date.  I  am  told  by  persons  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  old 
Marblehead  fishermen  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  eating  the  hagdon  for  many  years,  ac- 
quired such  a  taste  for  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the 
bird,  that  they  actually  preferred  it  to  the 
domestic  fowl;  and  when  no  longer  able  to  en- 
gage in  the  bank-fisheries,  would  look  to  the 
younger  men  for  their  supplies  of  hags,  which 
were  brought  home  in  the  manner  just  referred 
to,  on  the  Grand  Bank  vessels. 

THE    BLACK    HAGDON,    OK    SOOTY   SHEARWATER 

(Puffinus  fuliginosus). 

The  sooty  shearwater,  or  the  "black  hagdon" 
of  the  fishermen,  is  invariably  found  with  Puf- 
finus major,  and  doubtless,  occurs  over  very 
nearly  the  same  area.  It  is  less  plentiful  on  the 
fishing-banks,  however,  and,  as  a  rough  esti- 
mate, I  should  say  that  it  does  not  exceed  in 
abundance  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  numbers 


*It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  capture  of  hagdons  mav  occur  at  auv  time  of  the  day  and  under  different  circum- 
stances from  those  above  mentioned:  but  the  description  given  represents  the  most  common  method  adopted.    The 
birds  are  also  often  caught  towards  evening  after  the  trawls  have  been  set  for  the  night,  or  from  a  dorv  paid  astern  of 
i  hooner.     In   the  former  case   the   men.  after   setting  their  gear,  make  their  boat  fast  to  the  outer  buoy  of  the 
trawl,  and  having  enticed  a  Book  ol  birds  around  their  boat,  thev  proceed  to  catch  as  manv  of  the  hagdons  as  is  possible 
in  the  manner  described.    Ordinarily  these  birds  are  not  caught  to  any  great  extent  from  vessels,  except  when  the 
roughness  of  the  weather  renders  it  undesirable  to  go  out  in  the  dories,  or  when  an  unusually  large  and  hungry  Hock 
en  collected  alongside, attracted  by  the  oiial  thrown  out  while  dressing  fish.    At  such  times  the  men  usually  stand 
•he  quarter-deck  and  catch  the  birds  in  the  manner  that  has  already  been  mentioned,  except  that 
wooden  floats  are  occasionally  attached  to  the  lines  a  foot  or  two  above  the  hook, 
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of  the  great  shearwater.  Its  habits  are  very 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
peculiar  to  the  common  hagdon,  and  with  the 
exception  that  possibly  it  is  a  little  less  noisy, 
the  description  of  the  habits  of  one  species  may 
be  applied  to  the  other.  As  the  two  species 
mingle  freely  together,  the  black  hagdon  is 
often  captured  with  its  less  sooty  companions. 
and  is,  of  course,  also  used  for  bait  by  the 
"shack"  fishermen. 

the  I'Tuiak  (Fulmarus  glacialis). 

This  species,  known  by  a  variety  of  names  to 
the  New  England  fishermen,  such  as  "noddy", 
"marbleheader".  and  "oil  bird" — called  a 
"stinker"  on  the  west  coast — is  found  on  the 
fishing  banks  north  of  Cape  Cod  in  winter,  and 
also  occurs  in  greater  or  less  abundance  from 
Sable  Island  northwardly,  during  the  summer 
months,  though  it  is  most  numerous  in  this 
region  during  cold  weather.  The  following 
notes  from  my  journal,  which  were  made  while 
near  the  northwest  part  of  the  Grand  Bank,  may 
prove  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

February  7.  1879, — On  western  edge  of  the 
Grand  Bank,  latitude  44°  25'  N.,  longitude  52° 
58'  W.,  "I  saw  several  noddies  this  morning,  but 
for  some  reason  they  would  not  come  alongside 
of  the  vessel.  I  have  seen  one  or  more  every 
day  (since  January  30),  but  have  had  no  chance 
to  get  any". 

February  8, 1879. — Same  place  as  above.  "Saw 
some  noddies  this  morning  and  shot  one,  but  did 
not  get  him". 

March  11,  1879,  in  latitude  45°  9',  longitude  54° 
58',  I  shot  four  noddies,  and  the  following  entry 
is  made  in  my  journal  under  date  of  March  12: 
"There  have  been  great  numbers  of  noddies  to- 
day. I  shot  two;  but  when  the  vessel  swung 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea  I  could  not  shoot  any 
more". 

"March  14.  Have  seen  large  numbers  of  nod- 
dies this  trip,  and  almost  every  day  since  we 
have  been  here  some  of  the  burgomaster  gulls 
a  large  white  species.  I  shot  several  of  the  nod- 
dies to-day,  but  the  gulls  are  shy,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  approach  them  near  enough  to  obtain  a 
shot". 

I  will  add  that  the  weather  during  the  above- 
mentioned  time  was  extremely  cold.  On  April 
13  of  the  same  year  I  made  the  following  note: 
"I  have  not  seen  a  noddy  this  trip".  We  had 
then  been  at  sea  about  one  week.  On  April  18, 
1879,  we  were  on  Green  Bank,  when  the  follow- 
ing entry  was  made:  "I  saw  a  noddy  to-day  for 
the  first  time  this  trip". 

June  5,  1879.  Eastern  part  of  Banquereau. 
"I  have  noticed  a  noddy  now  and  then  for  the 
last  three  days,  but  have  not  seen  any  before  for 
some  time". 

Under  date  of  July  2U,  1879,  the  following  en- 
try is  made:  "I  have  seen  no  noddies  this  trip".* 

The  plumage  of  this  species  varies  in  color; 
that  of  some  of  the  birds  is  of  a  uniform  smoky 
gray,  and  of  others  white,  with  black  wings,  and 
some  of  the  other  feathers  bluish. 

The  fulmars  are  probably  more  abundant  on 
the  Grand  Bank  than  on  any  other  of  the  fishing- 


grounds  commonly  resorted  to  by  American 
vessels,  with  the  exception  perhaps,  of  the  hali- 
but grounds  in  Davis  Straits,  or  the  Flemish 
Cap  to  the  eastward  of  Grand  Bank,  which  are 
not  visited  by  many  fishing  schooners. 

The  marbleheader  is  quite  as  greedy  as  the 
hagdon,  and  quite  as  bold  when  in  pursuit  of 
food;  but  unlike  the  latter,  which  is  always 
quarrelsome  and  noisy,  the  fulmar  confines  it- 
self to  a  sort  of  chuckling  sound,  somewhat 
resembling  a  low  grunt.  It  will  swallow  a  piece 
of  cod  liver  with  even  as  great  voracity  as  the 
hag,  but  it  rarely,  if  ever,  seems  to  exercise  the 
cunning  or  caution  of  the  latter  in  trying  to 
avoid  the  hook,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  more 
easily  captured.  It  is  caught  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  hag,  but  owing  to  its  compara- 
tively small  numbers  on  the  fishing-grounds, 
the  fishermen  do  not  depend  upon  it  so  much  as 
a  source  of  bait  supply  as  upon  Puffin  us  major, 
since  one  would  be  likely  to  catch  twenty,  or 
perhaps  many  more,  of  the  latter,  to  one  noddy. 
When  caught  on  a  line  and  hauled  into  the  boat 
it  frequently  emits  quantities  of  oily  matter  from 
its  nostrils,  and  often  disgorges  its  food.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  species  which  is  not  common 
to  the  hagdon.  has  been  remarked  by  others. 
The  hagdon  will  occasionally  throw  up  the  con- 
tents of  its  stomach  when  caught,  but  not  as  a 
rule,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 

The  fulmar  subsists  chiefly  on  small  fishes, 
and,  doubtless,  participates  with  the  hagdon  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  squid;  but  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  noticing  in  its  stomach,  as  I  have  in  that 
of  the  hag,  the  presence  of  pieces  of  squid  or  the 
beaks  of  that  animal.  I  have,  however,  fre- 
quently observed  that  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  many  of  this  species  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  small  fish.  Like  Puffinus,  it 
is  very  fond  of  oily  food,  which  it  swallows  with 
astonishing  greediness.  It  devours  large  quan- 
tities of  codfish  liver  in  a  ravenous  manner  that 
would  astound  one  unacquainted  with  its  habits, 
and  it  certainly  would  tax  their  credulity  to 
believe  statements  that  might  be  made  bearing 
on  this  subject. 

The  fulmar  is  essentially  an  Arctic  bird  and 
occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  North,  where 
it  is  met  with  by  whalers  and  halibut  fishermen 
in  summer,  at  which  season,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  by  Arctic  explorers,  it  goes  there 
for  the  purpose  of  incubation. 

"The  fulmar  is  the  constant  companion  of  the 
whale-fisher",  says  Scoresby,  in  his  Arctic 
Regions:  "It  is  highly  amusing  to  observe  the 
voracity  with  which  they  seize  the  pieces  of  fat 
that  fall  in  their  way;  the  size  and  quantity  of 
the  pieces  they  take  at  a  meal:  the  curious 
chuckling  noise  which,  in  their  anxiety  for  dis- 
patch, they  always  make,  and  the  jealousy  with 
which  they  view,  and  the  boldness  with  which 
they  attack  any  of  this  species  that  are  engaged 
in  devouring  the  finest  morsels.  The  fulmar 
never  dives  but  when  incited  to  do  it  by  the 
appearance  of  a  morsel  of  fat  under  water". 
These  peculiarities  of  the  species  agree  exactly 
with  my  own  observations. 

The  fulmar  has  frequently  a  ragged  appear. 
ance;  the  wings  and  tail-feathers  being  fagged 


*It  may  be  offered  as  an  explanation  here  tbat  I  was  collecting  these  birds  for  scientific  purposes,  and  therefore, 
preferred  to  shoot  them  instead  of  catching  them  on  a  line- 
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out  and  the  bird  is  often  soiled  with  grease. 
They  have  a  rank,  pungent  smell,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable.  Notwithstanding  its 
boldness  when  in  pursuit  of  food,  and  its  appar- 
ent indifference  to  the  presence  of  man.  fre- 
quently coming  within  a  few  feet  of  the  side  of 
a  boat  or  vessel,  rivaling  in  this  respect  the 
most  daring  feats  of  the  hagdon,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, entirely  different  from  the  latter  so  far  as 
its  pugnacity  is  concerned.  Although  it  may 
struggle  to  get  the  food  which  another  bird  is 
trying  to  swallow,  it  does  not  exhibit  such  a 
fierce  disposition  as  the  hag,  and  when  caught 
rarely  attempts  to  bite.  This  is  all  the  more 
strange  since  this  bird  has  a  sharp  and  very 
powerful  hooked  beak.  Its  flight  is  similar  to 
that  of  Pvffinus,  and  its  manner  of  alighting  on 


the  water  when  in  pursuit  of  food  is  also  much 
the  same.  The  noddy,  however,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  rarely  dives  for  food,  and,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  goes  but  a  short  distance 
beneath  the  water,  evincing,  in  this  respect,  far 
less  activity  and  enterprise  than  the  hagdon  It 
is  never  eaten  by  the  fishermen;  its  disagreeable, 
repulsive  odor  rendering  it  undesirable  as  food. 
It  may  be  added  here  that  Capt.  Henry  O. 
Smith,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  tells  me  that  the  fulmar 
frequently  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  in 
winter  in  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  he 
also  says  that  on  one  occasion  he  killed  one  of 
these  birds  in  that  region,  which  had  a  half- 
swallowed  herring  in  its  beak,  the  fish  being  too 
large  for  the  noddy  to  get  down. 


NEST  OF  DUCK  HAWKS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
By  Wm.   P.   Lemjiox,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


On  April  8th,  I  found  a  nest  of  Duck  Hawks 
{Falco  p.  anatum)  on  the  Palisades  about  two 
miles  above  Englewood,  N.  J.  It  was  placed  on 
a  small  ledge  of  rock  some  75  feet  from  the  top, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom.  The 
top  of  the  cliff  is  about  200  or  250  feet  above  the 
Hudson  River,  but  the  perpendicular  rock  is  only 
about  one-half  of  this,  the  rest  being  broken 
away  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

There  were  four  eggs  in  the  nest  then,  and  in- 
cubation had  just  begun.  On  the  12th.  a  friend 
and  I  went  up  to  the  spot  at  daylight,  armed  with 
guns,  camera,  and  a  long  rope.  The  female  was 
on  the  nest  when  we  got  there,  but  left  at  once 
uttering  the  discordant  cry  of  "Ca-a-a,  ca,  ca, 
ca,  ca.  ca,  ca,  ca",  which  was  kept  up  at  inter- 
vals, as  long  as  we  were  there.  The  male  soon 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  pair  circled 
around  over  the  river,  now  and  then  making  a 
dash  for  the  cliff,  only  to  turn  when  just  out  of 
reach  of  our  guns.  We  lay  out  on  a  point  wait- 
ing for  a  shot  until,  after  one  or  two  attempt-, 
we  decided  that  the  birds  could  not  be  procured 
in  that  way.  We  then  walked  away  about  100 
yards,  and  waited  about  fifteen  minutes  until 
the  female  returned  to  the  nest,  when  I  crept  up 
to  get  a  shot  at  her.  But  just  as  I  raised  my 
head  above  the  edge,  she  saw  me  and  dashed 
away  out  over  the  river. 

I  then  built  a  blind  of  cedar  boughs,  and  re- 
peated the  trick,  with    the   same    result.     After 


two  more  failures,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  to  get  a  shot,  was  to  remain  in  a 
position  to  shoot  as  soon  as  the  bird  shoidd  re- 
turn to  the  nest.  This  I  accordingly  did  and 
after  patiently  awaiting-  for  ten  minutes,  with 
my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  dropping  the  bird  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 

The  rope  then  came  into  play,  and  having 
fastened  one  end  to  a  tree,  I  threw  the  other 
over  the  edge  and  went  down  hand-over-hand. 
At  the  bottom  I  found  my  bird,  wounded  but 
not  dead,  as  I  found  to  1113' sorrow;  for  before  I 
killed  it,  it  succeeded  in  tearing  my  trousers 
and  lacerating  ray  thumb.  The  male  was  not 
procured. 

Not  being  able  to  get  to  the  nest  on  that  day, 
we  came  home,  but  on  the  23rd.  returned  with  a 
roller  to  place  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  rope, 
and  last  but  not  least,  four  companions. 

The  nest  was  duly  reached,  and  by  swinging 
out  from  the  cliff,  and  holding  myself  there  with 
my  feet,  I  made  four  exposures  of  the  nest,  and 
got  three  good  ones.  The  rope  was  hauled  up 
and  my  brother  was  lowered  from  a  point  a  few 
yards  away,  whence  he  made  a  photo.  After  I 
was  pulled  up,  my  brother  went  down  and  made 
three  exposures,  all  of  which  were  good. 

The  date  on  which  the  nest  was  found.  April 
8th,  is  the  earliest  on  record  for  this  vicinity. 
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Comments. 

Popular  Ignorance;  of  Birds. 
Although  birds  are  favorites  of  the  people 
generally  and  presumably  better  known  to  the 
average  moderately  educated  than  any  other 
class  of  animals,  we  are  frequently  struck  by 
the  ignorance  displayed  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  At  the  present  moment  the  following- 
paragraph  is  going  the  rounds. 

A    BIRD  WITH   A  MONKEY  FACE. 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  iYov.  6. — A  new  kind  of  bird 
has  been  discovered  in  the  steeple  of  the  Broad 
Street  Church,  high  above  the  bell.  N.  J.  Sher- 
man, whose  business  place  is  near  the  church, 
climbed  into  the  steeple  to  investigate  the  source 
of  a  peculiar  cooing  noise.  He  found  a  large 
bird  on  a  nest  full  of  young  ones.  She  hew  off 
into  a  tree  and  as  she  alighted  the  branch  broke 
and  the  bird  came  to  the  ground.  It  seemed 
dazed  and  was  captured.  The  bird  has  a  pecu- 
liar face,  like  a  monkey,  and  is  large.  It  is  at 
present  confined  in  a  cage,  while  its  owner  has 
written  to  authorities  on  ornithology  to  enquire 
as  to  the  species.  A  bird  of  its  kind  has  never 
been  seen  in  this  region  before.  The  young 
birds  were  also  captured. 

Now  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  having  even 
a  slight  knowledge  of  ornithology  that  this 
notice  is  one  of  a  very  common  owl — a  species 
more  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  United  States  than  any  other.     It  is  one  that 


makes  use  of  the  structures  of  man  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  species,  so  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Barn  Owl  and  the  Common  Owl.  It  is 
apt  also  to  make  its  presence  known,  especially 
in  winter  or  during  the  breeding  season,  by 
its  own  outcry  (it  is  also  called  in  common  with 
others  Screech  Owl)  as  well  as  by  the  cries  of  its 
young  in  the  evening.  Yet  in  a  considerable 
town  (Norwich  has  a  population  of  over  6,000  in- 
habitants) there  was  apparently  no  one  who 
could  tell  what  the  bird  was!  It  is  noteworthy, 
then,  that  a  resemblance  or  sug-g-estive  likeness 
to  a  Monkey's  face  was  seen  or  imagined  inde- 
pendently by  the  people  of  Norwich,  and  thus 
was  confirmed  the  aptness  of  another  name 
(Monkey  Owl)  that  has  been  given  to  the  species. 
True,  it  is  not  a  common  species  in  central 
New  York,  but  some  one  of  a  large  population 
should  be  able  to  identify  it.  In  almost  every 
well  illustrated  bird  book  an  illustration  is  given 
and  it  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  extensive 
collection  of  live  birds. 

But  Norwich  is  by  no  means  exceptional  in 
manifestation  of  ignorance  respecting-  birds  nor 
is  the  case  now  cited  the  only  instance  of  the 
Barn  Owl  appearing  as  a  rare  and  unknown 
bird.  Indeed,  a  number  of  cases  could  be  cited 
of  its  posturing  in  the  role.  For  instance,  not 
long-  ago,  in  a  city  not  far  from  Washington  an 
owl  was  caug-ht  and  widely  noticed  in  the  news- 
papers. It  was  advertised  as  the  Monkey  Owl 
and  attracted  quite  a  larg-e  number  of  visitors  at 
the  cost  of  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  each, 
and  the  fortunate  proprietor  claimed  to  have 
been  offered  $500  for  it!  He  refused  the  offer 
or  said  he  did — and  kindly  offered  it  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum — for  a  consideration.  His  agent 
saw  with  amazement — apparently  real  many 
mounted  and  stuffed  specimens  in  the  Museum 
and  live  examples  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
What  was  the  after  history  is  unknown  to  us, 
but  the  ignorance  was  patent. 

The  present  generation  of  children  will  not  be 
as  ignorant  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  least 
as  the  past.  In  Washington  the  presence  of 
whole  .schools  of  children  with  their  teachers 
may  be  frequently  noticed  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
interest  which  the  \'oungsters  take  in  the 
mounted  birds  and  other  animals  shows  how 
strong  the  bent  of  youth  is  towards  nature.  The 
resolution  just  reached  in  Philadelphia  and 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  notes  of  this  number 
of  the  <  tsiKKv  is  another  evidence  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  people  to  the  advantage  gained  by  in- 
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creased  acquaintance  with  nature.     Let  us  hope 
that  the  good  work  may  be  continued. 

Meeting  of  thb  Amkkican  Ornithologists 

Union. 
The  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  will  be  held  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  during 
the  week  commencing  Monday,  November  13th. 
The  Monday  session  will  be  in  the  evening  (8  p. 
m.i  and  for  business  only,  including  election  of 
officers.  The  open  sessions  will  bes;-in  at  11  a.  m. 
on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  meeting  will  doubtless  be  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Philadelphia  was  long 
the  chief  home  of  American  Ornithology  and 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Philadel- 
phia its  favored  temple.  Half  a  century  ago 
and  for  a  couple  of  decades  or  more  later  its 
collection  of  birds  was  universally  admitted  to 
be  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  An  emi- 
nently capable  judge— one  who  knew  most  of 
the  continental  museums  through  visits  to  them 
—Mr.  Philip  Sclater,  in  "Notes  on  the  Birds  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia"  (1857),  testified  to  this  excel- 
lence of  its  avian  treasures.  He  declared  that 
'•the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  is  certainly  the  best 
zoological  collection  in  the  New  World,  and  in 
the  particular  department  of  Ornithology,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  points,  is  probably  su- 
perior to  every  Museum  in  Europe,  and  therefore 
the  most  perfect  in  existence". 

Things  and  collections  have  much  changed 
during  the  present  generation,  however,  and  the 
ornithological  collections  of  the  Academy  no 
longer  holds  the  first  place.  Indeed  they  have 
been  left  far  behind. 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  Academy  was  in  fact 
long  ago  lost.  No  successor  to  Wilson  arose. 
Stagnation  ensued.  Meanwhile  other  institu- 
tions progressed  and  one  by  one  left  the  Aca- 
demy behind.  The  British  Museum  especially 
advanced  with  giant  leaps  very  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  Institution  so  far  as  its  avian  col- 
lections are  concerned.  Learned  and  zealous 
English  Naturalists,  gifted  with  large  means  as 


well  as  ornithological  knowledge,  supplemented 
with  rich  stores  the  accumulations  which  its 
own  »-reat  resources  enabled  it  to  purchase. 
The  accomplished  ornithologist  in  charge  of 
its  avian  treasures— Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe— not 
only  efficiently  administered  the  collection  but 
attracted  the  confidence  as  well  as  esteem  of  his 
compatriots  and  fellow  students.  Instead  of 
waiting  till  death  should  part  them  from  their 
riches,  several  English  gentlemen  deposited 
with,  or  freely  gave,  the  fruits  of  their  re- 
searches to  the  Museum  during  their  lifetime. 
What  Wilson  did  for  the  Academy  has  been  done 
on  even  a  greater  scale  by  English  gentlemen 
for  the  British  Museum.  First  in  magnitude 
was  the  surpassingly  rich  collection — especially 
rich  in  Indian  Birds— of  Allan  G.  Hume  who 
gave  it  to  the  Museum  in  1887.  Only  of  sec- 
ondary importance  because  overshadowed  by 
the  unparalleled  gift  of  Hume  were  other  collec- 
tions, notably  the  Ramsay-Tweeddale,  the  Sal- 
vin-Godman  and  the  Seebohm  ones.  No  other 
Museum  has  enjoyed  such  benefactions. 

Since  the  Academy  fell  into  its  lethargy,  con- 
ditions and  modes  of  preservation  and  exhibi- 
tion have  radically  changed.  A  new  generation 
has  arisen  and  already  modern  methods  have 
been  applied  to  the  administration  of  the  Acad- 
emy's ornithological  department  and  competent 
men  of  the  new  school  have  been  installed  in 
charge.  Already  the  Academy  has  awakened 
from  its  long  sleep,  and  though  it  will  never 
regain  the  pre-eminence  it  has  lost,  it  may  take 
rank  with  the  next  class  and  advance  with  equal 
pace.  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  the  present  custodian 
of  the  birds,  is  familiar  with  the  modern  require- 
ments as  well  as  the  literature  of  ornithology, 
and  we  may  even  hope  that  he  will  take  the 
place  in  Philadelphia  so  long  ago  vacated  by 
Cassin. 

It  will  be  with  unusual  interest  and  great 
pleasure  that  the  young  ornithologists  will  pay 
their  first  visit  to  the  Academy.  The  visit  of 
the  older  ones,  whose  memories  extend  backward 
to  the  times  when  the  Academy  was  located  on 
Broad  Street  and  when  Cassin  and  Wilson  lived. 
will  be  tinged  with  melancholy  as  well  as 
with  pleasant  recollections. 


Letters. 


(DEBARRED   FOB    WANT  OF    ROOM.) 
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Notes. 


Humming  Bird  on  Nest. — A  good  photograph 
of  a  Humming  Bird  on  her  nest  was  secured  by 


HUMMING   USIKU  ON    NEST. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  of  Fort  Logan,  Colorado,  and 
and  is  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. 

The  Keel  of  Sternum  of  Harris'  Cormo- 
rant has  been  found  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas  to  be 
obsolete,  only  the  anterior  point  being  developed 
for  the  attachment  of  the  furcula.  The  species 
is  most  nearly  related  to  Brandt's  Cormorant, 
Phalacrocorax  penicillatus,  being  even  more  di- 
rectly allied  than  is  Pallas'  Cormorant,  Phalacro- 
corax  perspicillatus  to  the  Red-faced  Cormorant. 
Phalacrocorax  write.  The  wings  are  very  small, 
but  as  they  have  degenerated,  the  legs  have  de- 
veloped so  that  they  are  even  more  robust  than 
in  Pallas'  Cormorant  although  this  bird  was 
much  larger. 

The  Zoological  Park  of  New  York  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  8th  of  November. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Zoology  may  be 
enjoyed  hereafter  by  students  of  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  Teachers  will  be  en- 
couraged to  go  with  their  classes  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical gardens  and  Fairmount  Park  and  their 
visits  will  be  credited  as  part  of  their  regular 
class  duties. 

New  Abvssinian  Birds.  Mr.  Weld  Blundell 
and  Lord  Lovatt  made  a  tine  collection  of  birds 
during  a  recent  journey  through  southern  Abys- 
sinia and  the  Galla  country,  a  large  portion  of 
which  had  not  been  explored  previously.  The 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  ornithological 
collection  was  the  large  number  of  species  in 
proportion  to  the  skins  obtained;  530  specimens 
were  secured,  and  those  represented  as  many  as 
234  species,  18  of  which  were  new  or  not  previ- 
ously in  the  British  Museum.  The  collect  ion 
was  given  to  the  Museum  by  the  collectors  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  and 
Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  for  report.  "An  idea  of  the 
prolificness  of  the  country  in  bird  life  may  be 
gathered  when  it  is  stated  that  on  entering  a 
new  valley   the   two   travellers,  having   already 


obtained  over  200  species,  secured  a  starling, 
two  small  finches,  a  kingfisher,  a  reed  warbler, 
a  swallow  and  a  weaver,  all  new  to  their  collec- 
tion and  six  of  the  birds  not  ever  seen  before". 

A  Circular  Bespeaking  Bird  Protection 

and  co-operation  with  the  Audubon  Society  has 
been  issued  "to  the  school  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island"  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  of  that  state. 

Thk  Primary  Ff.athkrs  of  Turkey  Buz- 
zards are  being  utilized  now  by  the  dealers  in 
feathers  in  the  place  of  Eagle  feathers! 

The  Last  Recorded  Sale  of  a  Great  Auk's 

Egg  was  made  at  Stevens'  auction  rooms  in 
London.  Although  the  egg  was  slightly  crack- 
ed, it  commanded  the  price  of  300  g-uineas — 
about  1.500  dollars. 

Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester,  one  of  the 

Philippine  commissioners  and  well  known  for 
his  publications  on  the  birds  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  has  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  is  now  in  the  City  of  Washington. 

Nest  and  Eggs  of  California  Valley 
Quail.— The  accompanying   illustration    repre- 


nest  and  Eggs  ok  California  Quail. 

sents  a  nest  with  18  eggs  found  and  photo- 
graphed by  Mr.  T.  I).  Hurd  of  Riverside.  Cal. 

Birds  in  Sculpture.     It  is  EJmperor  William's 

desire  that  henceforth  the  sculptors  wlio  do  his 
bidding  shall  forget  what  they  know  of  zoology 
and  mythology  as  well.  "A  fine  example  of  the 
zoological  art  condemned  by  the  EJmperor,"  says 
the  ••Berlin  Borsenzeitung",  "is  the  national 
monument  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I  at  the  Schloss- 
freiheit.  Besides  the  old  Kaiser  and  his  horse, 
the  oulv  figures  really  necessary,  there  are  upon 
this  monument  nineteen  half-naked  women, 
twenty-two   half-naked   men,    and   twelve  half- 
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naked  children.  Then  there  are  twenty-one 
horses,  two  oxen,  eight  sheep,  four  lions,  sixteen 
bats,  six  mice,  one  squirrel,  ten  doves,  two  cows. 
two  eagles,  sixteen  owls,  one  kingfisher,  thirty- 
two  lizards,  eighteen  snakes,  one  carp,  one  frog. 
sixteen  crabs  in  all  157.  This  number  does 
not  include  the  figures  upon  the  mosaic  founda- 
tion, which  represents  eagles  and  genii  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Fifty-three  naked  figures 
and  157  animals  comprise  the  subjects  required 
by  the  Berlin  School  of  Art  to  awaken  our 
memories  of  old  Wilhelm  I.  If  a  person  can't 
express  himself  in  a  clear  and  short  sentence  he 
starts  to  make  faces.  When  an  artist  cannot 
produce  a  clear,  simple  picture  of  a  man  he 
takes  refuge  among  eagles  and  naked  girls". — 
Berlin  Letter  in  the  CHICAGO  RECORD 

OUR  Fall  Bird  Visitors. — "When  autumn 
comes,  a  host  of  little  winged  travellers  who 
have  been  summering  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land or  over  the  Canadian  border  return  to 
their  spring  haunts  in  the  middle  States, 
tarrying  until  the  increasing  cold  prompts  them 
to  continue  their  journey  southward.  From 
early  in  September  until  late  in  October,  the 
changing  foliag-e  of  fall  entertains  the  same 
restless  transients  which  fluttered  about  in  the 
budding  leaves  of  spring,  and  the  bird  lover 
hastens  out  each  morning  to  see  whether  any 
fresh  arrivals  have  come  since  yesterday.  Per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  and  also  the  least  well 
known  of  all  bird  migrants  are  the  tiny  members 
of  the  warbler  family,  exquisite,  restless,  brill- 
iantly colored  little  creatures  which,  when  one 
has  learned  to  see  them,  display  themselves  in 
almost  endless  numbers  and  variety,  while  to 
the  uninitiated  they  are  well  nigh  invisible  and 
inaudible. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  warblers 
are  less  generally  known  than  our  other  common 
birds.  In  the  first  place,  save  for  the  humming- 
birds and  the  kinglets,  they  are  the  tiniest  of 
bird  kind,  and  then  most  of  the  beauties  insist 
upon  flitting  about  in  the  very  tops  of  the  trees, 
or  hiding  themselves  amid  the  dark  foliage  of 
hemlock  or  spruce.  Moreover,  while  many  war- 
blers may  be  found  in  almost  any  bit  of  wood- 
land or  hedge  of  tree  growth,  some  of  the  most 
attractive  varieties  seek  the  seclusion  of  wet 
lowlands  and  tangled  thickets.  These  peculiar- 
ities of  the  family  may  explain  why  many  a 
lover  of  out  of  doors  misses  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful manifestations  of  nature.  The  plumage 
of  these  birds  is  often  tropical  in  brilliancy,  and 
is  always  peculiarly  beautiful  in  marking;  while 
they  are  so  delicate  and  trim  of  build,  so  grace- 
ful and  light  of  motion  as  they  flutter  about  a 
twig  or  dart  after  a  passing-  insect,  that  other 
birds  must  surely  regard  them  as  the  exquisities 
of  all  bird  kind. 

The  season  for  the  fall  invasion  of  our  middle 
States  i-  from  about  the  middle  of  Septebmer 
until  the  middle  of  October,  though  the  time 
varies  a  little  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
weather  conditions.  And  though  some  varieties 
have  remained  with  us  throughout  the  summer, 
they  have  hidden  themselves  so  effectively  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  as  to  seem  newcomers 
\vh   n   they  appear  again   in  Held  and  woodland. 


Indeed,  the  only  warbler  whose  nest  one  may 
hope  to  find  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  sum- 
mer's strole  is  that  of  the  yellow  warbler,  or 
summer  yellowbird.  This  little  pater  familias 
builds  his  home  in  any  bush  hedge  by  roadside 
or  by  stream,  and  his  mate  scolds  you  soundly 
if  you  startle  her  from  her  nest. 

Of  the  seventy  varieties  of  warblers  which 
visit  the  United  States  one  may  reasonably  hope 
to  become  acquainted  with  from  six  to  a  dozen 
during  one  season's  watching-. 

Several  of  the  warblers  lose  much  of  their 
bright  color  during  the  summer,  and  are  better 
identified  in  the  spring.  Among  those  are  the 
myrtle  and  the  magnolia,  the  yellow  of  whose 
coats  is  sadh'  faded  when  the}'  return  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  better  to  look  for  the  kinds  which 
may  be  certainly  identified.  Of  these,  the  Mary- 
land yellowthroat  and  the  hooded  warbler  must 
be  the  elves  or  spirits  of  birdkind.  The  Mary- 
land yellowthroat  wears  a  black  mask  which 
covers  his  forehead,  his  cheeks,  and  the  sides  of 
his  head,  giving  him  a  decidedly  impish  expres- 
sion as  though,  when  he  peeps  out  of  the  foliage, 
he  means  to  startle  you.  His  throat  and  breast 
are  yellow,  and  the  upper  parts  are  olive  green. 
His  call,  like  his  expression,  causes  a  start  of 
surprise.  It  is  rapid  and  emphatic  for  such  a 
tiny'  speaker. 

The  hooded  warbler  follows  the  poet's  advice, 
and  is  always  dressed  as  though  going  to  a  ball 
— a  masquerade  ball.  He  wares  a  black  hood 
pulled  down  over  his  head  and  tied  under  his 
chin;  but  his  forehead,  his  cheeks,  and  his 
breast  are  bright  yellow,  and  his  upper  coat  is  a 
fine  olive  green.  Unlike  most  of  his  cousins  he 
boasts  a  somewhat  pleasing  song — very  few  of 
the  warblers  can  really  sing;  some  wag  must 
have  named  the  family.  Both  of  these  birds 
remain  with  us  all  summer,  breeding-  in  wet, 
secluded  places. 

The  Blackburnian  is  the  most  generally  ad- 
mired of  all  the  warblers,  because  of  the  rich, 
glowing  tints  he  wears.  Like  the  Baltimore 
Oriole,  he  dresses  in  black  and  flaming  orange. 
He  went  North  to  raer  his  young,  hut  family 
cares  have  scarcely  dimmed  the  beaut}'  of  his 
plumage.  The  top  of  his  head  is  of  velvety 
black,  but  through  the  centre  of  his  crown  runs 
a  line  of  orange,  and  the  same  gorgeous  tint 
flames  on  his  throat,  his  breast,  and  the  sides  of 
his  head.  His  upper  coat  is  black  streaked  with 
white,  and  there  are  white  patches  on  either 
wing.  In  looking  up  into  the  trees  you  may  see 
only  the  flame-colored  throat,  at  first,  and  then 
the"  paler  under  parts.  Nevertheless  you  will 
know  your  bird,  and  will  watch  for  a  fuller  view 
of  the  tiny  dandy. 

More  quiet  in  attire,  but  trim  and  dainty,  is 
the  black-throated  blue  warbler.  And  in  the  fall 
he  seems  to  be  especially  sociable,  chasing  the 
Unlucky  butterfly  almost  to  your  feet,  and  when 
he  has  caught  it  darting  up  to  the  branch  just 
over  your  head.  There  he  sits  and  looks  at  you 
with  as  much  curiosity,  if  not  as  much  admira- 
tion, as  your  own  eyes  express.  His  back  and 
wings  are  dark  slate  almost  black  and  a  pure 
White  spot  shines  on  each  wing.  His  throat  and 
sides  are  of  rich  black,  against  which  lies  the 
soft  whiteness  of  his  under  parts. 
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The  Blackthroated  green  warbler,  if  not  quite 
as  exquisitely  trim  as  his  consin,  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  pretty  fellow.  His  black  upper  vest 
extends  further  down  over  his  breast,  and  his 
upper  coat  is  green.  A  bright  yellow  line  over 
each  eye  leads  a  sprightly  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  he  is  fairly  abundant  and  sociable. 
He  also  lingers  into  October,  and  both  of  these 
blackthroated  little  birds  have  probably  been 
summering  across  the  Canadian  border,  though 
they  may  have  stopped  a  little  way  on  this 
side. 

The  delicate  beauty  of  the  chestnut  sided  war- 
bler is  quite  as  pleasing  to  the  eyes  as  the  more 
gorgeous  coat  of  the  Blackburn ian.  He  may  be 
seen  throughout  September,  and  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  his  bright  yellow  crown  and  the  tine 
chestnut  coloring  of  his  sides,  which  contrasts 
delightfully  with  his  pure  white  breast.  His 
upper  coat  is  streaked  in  black  and  olive  green. 

These  are  only  a  few  varieties  of  one  of  the 
bird  families  which  are  now  making  ready  to 
wing  their  way  southward.  Flocks  of  robins 
feed  in  the  freshly  mown  fields,  and  the  delici- 
ous hue  of  the  blue  bird  flashes  again  between 
earth  and  sky.  The  kinglets,  the  fox  sparrow 
and  the  white-throated  sparrow,  and  many  other 
bird  travelers  pav  us  a  fall  visit  on  their  way 
south.— The  Sun,  N.  Y. 

Portraits  of  Twenty-five  Founders  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  (1883) 
have  been  artistically  grouped  in  a  plate  pub- 
lished as  the  frontispiece  of  Bird  Lore  for 
October. 

A  Monument  to  Johannes  Muller,  the 
great  German  Anatomist,  who  revolutionized 
the  classification   of  the   passerine  birds  by  his 


recognition  of  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  singing 
muscles  of  the  oscine  or  singing  birds,  was  un- 
veiled at  Coblentz  on  the  27th  of  October. 


The  Death  of  John  Cokhkaix  of  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
August.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  Eng- 
lish birds  and  took  special  interest  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  migration  of  birds.  He  was 
born  in  1831. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Karl  Beknhakd  Rkihi, 
on  the  14th  of  August  has  been  recorded.  Dr. 
Briihl  was  HO  years  of  age.  He  was  formerly 
Professor  of  Zootomy  in  the  University  of 
Vienna. 

The  Death  of  Dk.  Karl  Russ,  a  German 
Ornithologist,  occurred  in  Berlin,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  29th  of  September. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Edward  Okton  will  be 
regretted  by  many  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  in  August  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science  of  which  he  was  president.  Though 
apparently  in  normal  health  then,  he  did  not 
live  more  than  two  months  after  the  meeting, 
having  died  October  16th. 

The  Death  of  Grant  Allen  occurred  on  the 
25th  of  October.  Mr.  Allen  was  known  to  most 
people  as  a  popular  writer  and  novelist,  but  he 
started  out  in  life  with  a  strong  scientific  bias 
and  wrote  many  articles  and  several  books  on 
biological  subjects  (including  ornithology)  and 
especially  from  an  evolutionary  standpoint. 
He  was  born  in  Kingston,  Canada,  in  1848. 
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A  Hand-list  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of 
Birds.  [Nomenclator  Avium  turn  fossilium  turn 
viventium.J  By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  L.  L.  D., 
Assistant  Keeper,  Department  of  Zoology. 
British  Museum.  Volume  I,  London:  Printed 
by  order  of  the  trustees,  etc.,  etc.,  1899.  [8vo. 
pp.  i-xxi,  1-303] . 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  "'Hand-list  of 
Birds"  (see  Ospkev,  iii,  112)  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, having  been  published  about  Septem- 
ber 1.  It  is  based  on  the  twenty-seven  volumes 
of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds,  in- 
cluding those  species  described  since  the  publi, 
cation  of  the  successive  volumes  of  that  series- 
to  which  are  added  all  fossil  species  known  to 
the  author.  The  classification  employed  i>  in 
the  main  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Sharpe  in  1891 
(Review  of  Recent  Attempts  t<>  Classify  Birds}, 
with  some  changes  of  order  and  family  names, 
interpolation  of  fossil  orders,  families,  etc..  sup- 
pression of  numerous  suborders,  and  transposi- 
tion of  some  families  within  orders. 

The  new  work  is  made  up  much  on  the  order 
of  the  old  Gray's  Hand-list,  with  the  addition  of 
fossil  forms,  which,  with  extinct  species,  are  in- 
dicated by  antique  type.  The  species  and  genera 
are  not  numbered  consecutively  throughout,  as 
in  Gray's  work,  and  no  subspecies  or  subgenera 
are   recognized;  indeed,  there   is  little  room  for 


subgenera    in    this    work,   for    Dr.   Sharpe    is    a 
generic  "splitter"  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Gray's  work,  including  an  index  to  the  genera 
and  species,  occupies  three  volumes,  and  was 
completed  in  as  many  years.  The  new  Hand- 
list, which  is  destined  to  be  of  daily  use  to  orni- 
thologists for  years  to  come,  will  probably  re- 
quire five  volumes  for  its  completion,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  no  time  will  be  lost  in  bringing  it  to 
a  speedy  termination. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  an  estimate  on  the  total 
increase  in  species  since  Gray's  time,  and  a 
comparison  of  this  sort  is,  for  several  reasons, 
practically  impossible.  A  glance  at  some  of  the 
larger  families,  however,  shows  the  following: 
of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey  (exclusive  of  fossil 
forms)  Dr.  Sharpe  recognizes  515  species  (of  8J 
general,  while  Cray's  list  contains  only  379 
species  (of  46  genera,  and  <>7  subgenera);  of  Owls, 
Gray  lists  206  species  (11  genera,  and  43  sub- 
general.  Sharpe.  316  species  (30  general:  of 
Herons  Sharpe  has  108  species  (35  genera,  Gray, 
82  species  (5  genera,  22  subgenera);  of  the  Duck 
tribe,  we  find  1"2  species  (3b  genera,  37  sub- 
genera) in  Gray,  and  207  species  (71  genera)  in 
Sharpe. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Sharpe's  work,  from 
the  .  XrchtfOpteryx  through  the  <  >wls,  contains  3 
subclasses,   32  orders   (of  which  b  are  fossil),  28 
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suborders,  83  families  (of  which  12  are  fossil),  63 
subfamilies  (of  which  3  are  fossil).  851  genera 
(of  which  110  are  fossil,  7  are  extinct,  and  1,  Tap- 
inopus. is  duplicated),  and  3,717  species  (of  which 
367  are  fossil;  42  are  fossil,  but  without  specific 
names;  13  are  extinct  several  others  probably 
belong  in  this  category;  8  are  recent,  but  with- 
out specific  names;  2  are  duplicated,  and  one  is 
nominal). 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  Dr.  Sharpe  has 
the  co-operation  of  many  active  ornithologists, 
to  whom  proof  sheets  (dated,  unfortunately)  are 
sent  for  correction. 

In  spite  of  this  effort  to  secure  accuracy  and 
to  avoid  omissions,  and  as  an  evidence  of  human 
fallibility,  we  notice  the  entire  absence  of  the 
suborder  Palamedea\  family  Anhimidcr.  with 
its  two  genera  and  three  species!  Other  cases 
of  omission  are  Gallinula  dionysiana  A.  Newton. 
(Diet.  Birds,  pt.  3,  1894.  590,  footnote).  Dryoiim- 
nas  abbotti  (Ridgw. )  (Auk,  xi,  Jan.  1894,  74), 
and  Pandion  ridgwayi  Maynard  lAmer.  Exch. 
and  Mart,  iii,  no.  6,  Feb!  5,  1887,  69).  Some 
lapses  which  occur  are  probably  due  to  changes 
made  in  the  proof;  thus  we  find  Nyctanassa 
credited  to  Reichenbach;  Scops  idahoensis  on  p. 
288  is  separated  from  Psiloscops  flammeola  (from 
which  it  is  only  subspecifically  distinct)  by  23 
species  and  one  genus;  Pallas's  Cormorant 
occurs  as  Phalacrocorax  perspicillatus  on  p.  232, 
and  as  Pallasicarbo  perspicillatus  on  p.  235; 
Tapinopus  ellioti  occurs  in  two  places,  pp.  112, 
204;  and  the  family  name  Pandionida?  has  been 
omitted  on  pp.  xxi,  and  279. 

Several  species  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-list  are 
not  recognized,  (e.  g. :  Larus  barrovianus,  C/iar- 
adrius  dominicus  fulvus,  Macrorhamphus  scolo- 
paceus,  and  Ereunetes  occidentalis);  Oththodro- 
mus  rufinucftus  of  the  West  Indies  is  also 
omitted.  On  the  other  hand  Colinus  castaneus 
(Gould)  is  given  a  place,  as  is  also  Pcrislcra  prc- 
tiosa  Ferrari-Perez;  although  the  former  is 
merely  an  abnormal  plum  aged  variant  of  C. 
virgtnianus  (one  was  killed  in  Virginia  a  few 
years  ago),  and  the  latter  is  simply  a  new  name 
for  Peri  stria  cincrca  [Columba  cinerea,  preoc- 
cupied). These  supposed  species  have  no  more 
right  to  a  place  in  the  list  than  Tetrao  medius 
(p.  19),  which  is  noted  as  a  hybred  between  T. 
urogallus  and  /.mints  tetrix.  The  Wood  Duck 
is  called  Lampronessa  sponsa  ip.  209),  but  incor- 
rectly »(>,  as  .it.v  Boie.  1828,  contained  three 
species,  galericulata,  falcaria  and  sponsa.  no 
type  being  indicated.  In  February.  1832,  Swain- 
son  used  Dendronessa,  specifying  galericulata 
as  the  type.  About  the  same  time  Wagler  used 
Lampronessa  for  sponsa  and  galericulata,  but 
this  name  cannot  be  used  in  any  event,  a^  both 
Aix  and  Dendronessa  are  available.  If  the  two 
specie-    are    genetically    distinct     they     should 

stand  as  .  tix  sponsa  and  Dendronessa  galeri- 
culata 

Several  unfamiliar  names  for  North  American 
Species  are  introduced,  such  as  Zcnaida  mcri- 
dionalis  for  Z.  zenaida,  and  Surnia  \ulula\  doliata 
for  the  Hawk  <  >wl  straggling  to  Alaska. 

The  Jamaican  Petrel  is  called  CEstrelata 
jamaicensis    (Bancroft),    but     Bancroft    did    not 


describe  the  bird  and  his  name  is  purely  a 
notnen  nudum.  The  proper  name  is  CE.  caribbcea 
(Carte). 

The  Boat-bills  are  included  with  the  Herons, 
between  Nyciicorax  and  (iorsachius.  although 
they  are  recognized  by  many  as  constituting  a 
perfectly  distinct  family. 

The  new  names  professing  to  date  from 
this  work  are:  Mczotrcron.  p.  56;  Alopcccenas 
(ex  Finsch  MS.)  p.  90;  Pseuduria,  p.  131;  (see 
Coues,  Osprey,  iii,  no.  9,  May  [publ.  June  10] , 
1899,  p.  144);  Anteghinia  (vice  Pseudolarus,  vox 
hybridal),  p.  184;  Anas  bencdeni  (Anas  Creccoides 
Van  Ben.  nee  King),  p.  217:  Pallasicarbo  (ex 
"Coues  MSS.  1898"),  p.  235,  (see  Coues,  Osprev, 
iii,  no.  9,  May  [June  10],  1899,  p.  144 1;  Sanno'p- 
terum,  p.  235;  and  Psiloscops  (ex  "Coues,  MSS. 
1898"),  p.  289  (see  Coues.  Osprev.  iii,  no.  9,  May 
[June  10],  1899,  144). 

Several  generic  changes  made  bv  Mr.  Ober- 
holser,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  June  2,  1899, 
pp.  201-216),  but  published  too  late  for  use  in  this 
volume  are  the  following:  Micturia  Grant  (p. 
201),  should  be  Endomychura  Oberh.;  Euhyas 
Sharpe,  p.  151,  should  be  Zapterus  Oberh.;  De- 
filippia  Salvad..  p.  148,  should  be  Hemiparra 
Salvad.;  Phyllopezus  Sharpe,  p.  168,  should  be 
Actop/iilus  Oberh.;  Orthocnentus  Milne-Edw..  p. 
112  should  be  Idiornis  Oberh.;  Tapinopus  Milne- 
Edw.,  p.  112,  should  be  Diatropornis  Oberh.; 
Peristcra  Swains.,  p.  82,  should  be  Claraz'is 
Oberh.;  and  Harpa  Bp.,  p.  273,  becomes  Nesie- 
rax  Oberh. 

All  working  ornithologists  will  hail  with  joy 
the  appearance  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  the 
new  Hand-list,  which  cannot  fail  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  works  of  reference  of  the 
day.     C.  W.  R. 

Dickey  Dowxey.  The  Autobiography  of 
a  Bird.  By  Virginia  Sharpe  Patterson.  With 
introduction  by  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  M.  C. 
Drawings  bv  Elizabeth  M.  Hallowell. — Philadel-' 
phia:  A.  J.  Rowland.  1899  [16o.  ll>2.  p.  4  col.  pi.  ] 
The  object  of  the  author  of  this  little  book  is  in- 
dicated in  the  introduction.  "Birds  of  beautiful 
plumage  are  now  threatened  with  extinction  by 
the  desire  of  womankind  for  personal  decora- 
tion. Audubon  Societies  are  organizing-  a  cru- 
sade, and  Mrs.  Patterson's  principal  purpose  in 
this  book  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  birds  of  plumage  and  song". 
Under  the  guise  of  an  autobiography,  a  name- 
less bird  is  supposed  to  give  its  experience,  and 
that  of  other  birds  with  which  it  comes  into  as- 
sociation. The  demands  of  "the  pretty  ladies, 
the  wicked  ladies"  are  exposed.  The  four  plates 
are  portraits  of  different  birds  printed  in  colors, 
but  have  been  taken  from  poorly  mounted 
specimens,  and  the  colors  are  not  true  to  nature. 
( >ne  of  the  plates  also  represents  another  species 
than  that  with  which  it  is  identified,  the  name 
subscribed  being  "the  Summer  Tanager" 
whereas  it  is  the  Scarlet  Tanager.  Doubtless 
the  work  may  interest  some  of  the  children  for 
whom  it  was  written. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR  SALE.— Finely  marked,  full-blooded 
Llewelyn  Setter  Puppies,  soon  old  enough  to 
ship.  Finest  marked  dogs  I  have  ever  seen. 
Father  is  first  class  field  dog,  and  mother  was 
broken  to  hunt  nests.  Write  W.  E.  Loucks, 
Peoria,  111. 


BERNfVRD  J.   BRETtiERTOIN, 

-i  professional  ©rnitboloijist.  H 

Moun'ed  Specimens,  Study  Skins.  Nests 
xjv*  and  Kggs.  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 

j?j5  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order. 

for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     . 


NEWPORT. 


OREGON. 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(Of  Albion,  N.  Y  ) 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA. 

The  Oologikt  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  $1.00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of 
advertising:  and  the  Ooiakjist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

The  Oologist  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
"for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
•  Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  isV 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist's  rank 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  Oologist  has  very  few  halftones  and  contains 
only  16  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad. 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Oologist,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

4LBION,  N    Y. 


California  Bird  Paper. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  Ca  i- 
fornia  is  published  bi-monthly;  contains  from  16  to 
20  pages  of  intensely  interesting  Western  matter, 
illustrated  as  required.  All  the  newsy  events  in 
Ornithology  from  the  Great  West  appear  in  its  col- 
umns and  every  Ornithologist  will  want  it.  The 
only  distinctly  Western  paper  published,  in  which 
'  California  alone  is  represented  by  over  80  active 
field  workers.  The  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  has 
published  the  first  known  nesting  of  the  Western 
Evening  Grosbeak,  besides  contributions  nearly  as 
valuable  on  the  Hermit  Warbler,  California  Pygmy 
Owl,  California  Vulture,  etc.  Can  you  afford  to 
miss  its  future  transactions? 

ALWAYS  OUT  ON  TIME!    YOU  WANT  IT! 
Edited  by  CHESTER   BARLOW,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.. 

•  .    ,     i**.- 1  Harry  R.  Tatlob, 
Associated  with  j  HOWAHD  rohertson. 

(  Donald  A.  Cohen,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Business  Managers  (  A   i.  miCormuk,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Terms:  $1.00  a  year.     Sample  copy.  "20  cents 
Subscriptions  may  commence  with  No.  I,  (January.  1893.) 


What  the  OSPREY  is  doing  for 
lovers  of  Birds. 

The  Plant  World 


is  doing  for  lovers  of   Botany.     You  cannot  thoroughly 
enjoy  Nature  without  both.    The  best  Botanists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  and  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
tific, they  are  not  technical. 
Published  and  subscriptions  received  by 

Plant  World  Publishing  Company, 

321-323  4U  Street  N.  W. 


WANTED. — To  correspond  with  collectors 
having  first-class  sets  to  exchange.  I  have 
many  rare  and  common  species  to  offer,  such  as 
A.  O".  U.  16,  54,  78,  93.  103,  1061,  107,  114,  1151, 
116,  222,  269,  302.  314.  321,  320a,  365,  377a,  408, 
411,  414,  449,  446,  450,  459,  460,  483,  489,  and 
many  other  desirable  sets.  Send  list  of  what 
you  have  to  offer.  J.  P.   BABBITT, 

Taunton.  Mass. 


Finely  Marked  Sets  (3  and  4  eggs)— Fer. 
Rough-leg  personally  collected  this  season  at 
60  cents  per  egg  delivered. 

EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 

Minnewatikan,  N.  Dak. 

BEATS  WHOLESALE.  A  combination  offer. 
"Taylor's  Standard  American  Egg"  Catalogue" 
(best  and  handiest  reference  out)  and  "The 
Story  of  the  Farallones"  (sumptuously  illus- 
trating the  sea-bird  life  on  the  picturesque 
island.)  Both  books  prepaid  for  30  cents. 
Coin  or  Stamps.     Address: 

H.  R.  TAYLOR,  Publisher.  Alameda,  Cal. 


4*  
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Burlington 


h     THE    BEST    LINE 

\l  Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 
V         Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 

U  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and 

r » 

h  California  Points. 


SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST 
TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


CARS 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CRAWFOKD,  T,  P.  A.,  Galesburg.  III. 

"W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent,  Galesburg,  III 


S6SP0RTSMEN  AND 
^XATLRALISTS 


SHOULD   SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

flfeaine  Sportsman, 

Cbe  authority  on  Ibuntina.  jfisbinq  anJ> 
■natural  fljistory  in  tbc  State  of  fiDainc. 

It  ir,  full  to  overflowing  each  month  with  just  the  infor- 
mation that  visitors  to  Maine,  and  students  of  the  avi- 
fauna of  the  State,  wish  to  know. 

T a» -ut.v-four  pages  each  month.  $1  per  year,  postpaid 
within  the  Postal  Union.     Send  10  cts.  for  a  lare  sample  to 

HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor,  He. 

TJu  Sportsman  is  the  official  organ  of  the  United  Ornithol- 
ogists of  Maine. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 
The  Ospbey  Company   wants   numbers 
of  the  Ospbey  for  October  and  December, 

_  lv'.»6.     A  year's  subscription' will  be  given 
if  for  each  Dumber. 

Address    QsPREY    COMPANY^     321    and 
[?323  4i  Street,  N.  W„  Washingtcto,  D.  C. 


TrSALT  RIVER 

VALLtrof 

Arizona  and  the 
various 

HEALTH  RESORTS 
VNEV  MEXICO 

UNRIVALED   FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF 'CHRONIC   LUNG  AND  THROAT  DIS- 
EASES. HERE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE-  TEMPERATURE  AND  GON5TANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TEMPERATURE.  HUMIDITY.  H0T5PRING5 
SANATORIOM5.  GOST  OF  LIVING. MEDICAL  ATTENDANGE,SOClAL 
ADVANTAGES. ET6..  ARE  CONCISELY  TREATED  IN  DtSCRlPTIVfr 
PAMPHLETS  I55UEDBYTME  SANTA  FE   ROUTE 
PHYSICIANS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  TMI5 
LITERATURE  IN  THE  HANDS    OF   INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS     W.J.  BLACK, 

G.R  A,  A.T.6  S.E  Ry , 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 

or.    C.A.H1GGINS, 

. A.G.P.  A..  CHICAGO. 


Bulletin  of  the  m 

Michigan    Ornithological    Club.  W 

Published   Quarterly  by  the  Club.  j^f^ 

Fifty  Cents  pev  Year.  *\ 

Sample  copy,  to  those  who  have  uot  had  one    for  I  cent's  ^r* 

in  stam,=s.  'J> 

Back  numbers  of  this  Bulletin  cau  be  furnished  at   the     V 

following  prices  only  .  jgfc 

Vol-1,  No.  1.  January,  1897,       -      -  50c.  \j 

Vol    1,  N>.2,  April,  1897,         -       -  50c.  tit 

Vol.  1,  No.  3-4.  July-OecPTibe'- 1897.  30c.  H' 

Vol.  2,  No.  I,  January,  1898,     -      -  15...  <^ 


20c. 


Vol    ?,   No.  2,  Ap.il,  1898, 

Copies  of  Vol.  1.  Xos.  1  and  3  will   Ik-  purchased    by  the  ft* 

mana^'enu'Ut.     Only  two  complete  files  for  sale.  *¥] 

Leon.  J.  i  'ol  .  rc<ij  or  in  Chief.  sj, 

?l»3  Church  Street.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  ^* 

W.  Maui.  Mi'i.i.ikex.  Buisness  Manager,  \Af 

i  Irand  Kapids,  Mich.   H/ 


Counted  Birds  Wanted,     § 

Taxidermist  or  others  having  particularly  fine  «T/ 

Specimens  <>f  any  North  American  Birds  for  sale  ^*\f 

are    invited    to    send    list    of    same  with   prices.  fA 

Rare  Bird.-,  <»r  Albinos  particularly  desired.  V 

J.   L.   CHILI  )S.  n^ 

Floral  Park.  X.  Y.  '  ' 


mr. 


PATENT  Good  Ideas 

may  be  secured  by 

our  aid.     Address, 

THE  PATENT  RECORD, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


I 


Subicrlptlons  to  The  Patent  Record  »1.00  per  annum. 


